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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—— 

T has been asserted in some quarters that the reason 
for detaining a British force at Candahar, in spite of the 
obligations of our new Treaty with Afghanistan, was the 
great risk the troops would have incurred had they been 
marched back to Pishin during the blazing heat of the 
summer in those regions. We learn, however, from an 


- authoritative source in India, that a very different motive 


governed Lord Lytton’s decision—namely, that the pro- 
gress of events in Central Asia rendered the presence of 
an English outpost at Candahar extremely desirable. 
The outbreak in Badakshan, under the leadership of Mir 
Baba Khan, has assumed far more formidable dimensions 
than Yakoob Khan cares to make known ; and, as this 
chief is an adherent of Abdurrhaman Khan, who again 
is a creature of Russia, his success even in the northern 
parts of Afghanistan might go far to endanger Herat. 
That important fortress is also threatened from another 
direction. ‘There can now be no reasonable doubt that 
the object aimed at by the Russian Caspian expedition 
is the occupation and ultimate annexation of Merve. 
This was pointed out in last week’s number of the 
EXAMINER, and now all our contemporaries confirm the 
information we gave. Once there, they will be within 
striking distance of “ the key of India,” as Herat used to 
be called ; and if their prozégé, this Abdurrhaman Khan, 
had managed in the meanwhile to secure possession of 
the fortress, a Muscovite wedge would really be driven 
into the weakest portion of Afghanistan. Lord Lytton 
was, therefore, well advised to temporarily detain a con- 
tingent at Candahar, very possibly with the goodwill of 
the Ameer himself. The latter has quite enough employ- 
ment for his army in other directions without sending a 
strong garrison to his western capital. The situation is 
so full of interest to this country that its development 
cannot be too closely watched. 


Our Simla advices abound with pessimist predictions, 
all pointing to the approach of fresh troubles in Central 
Asia. One rumour affirms that the Russian Government 
has stipulated for equal commercial privileges in 
Afghanistan with those accorded to Great Britain, and 


for the reception of one or more of its consular agents at 
the frontier cities. ‘This may possibly be a mere guess 
in the dark, but we are disposed to attach some weight to 
the report that Yakoob Khan is rather inclined to favour 
the permanent occupation of Candahar by a British con- 
tingent, on condition that the net revenue of the province 
is paid over to him. Persia has long looked with a 
covetous eye on Herat, and the Ameer might find it 
difficult to defend that remote portion of his dominions 


opinion among the highest military authorities at Simla is 


that Candahar ought notto have been restored tothe Ameer, 
as its strategical position renders the possession of the city 


of even more value to India than the command of the . 


passes. From what now reaches us, it seems possible 
that a more satisfactory arrangement will be eventually 
come to on this head by the two Governments. 


REPoRTS are again current that Prince Gortchakoff is 
about to retire from office. The Prince is eighty-one 
years of age, and this would be in itself a sufficient reason 
for the-retirement of a man whose life had been less 
completely absorbed in the labours of diplomacy. But 
Prince Gortchakoff, like Mr. Gladstone, cannot tear him- 
self away from what for half a century has been his ruling 
passion. He will die in harness—if Prince Bismarck will 
let him; for it seems that of late there has been a marked 
coolness between the two statesmen. Perhaps, as M. 
Klaczko suggested in his brilliant essay on *‘ The Two 
Chancellors,” Gortchakoff will be included by the 
historian of the future in the long list of Bismarck’s 
dupes; but, be this as it may, it is evident that the 
Russian Chancellor has no reason to be satisfied with the 
reception his policy has met with among his countrymen, 
and there are indications that he is striving to obtain a 
more faithful ally in France. These attempts, it is true, 
do not appear to have had much success, if we may 
judge by the co-operation of France with Germany in the 
Egyptian question. But too much importance should not 
be attached to an isolated incident of this kind, in which 
it was the obvious interest of France to interfere, even 
though, or perhaps because, Germany had set her the 
example. Among other symptoms of the coolness 
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tight to complain of this measure, as he declared’ dh 


between Germany and Russia have beem noticed the | 
abandonment of the Emperor Alexander’s plan of visiting | 
Berlin and Ems, the stay of Prince Gortchakoff at Berlin 
incognito, without seeing any of the members of the 
German Government, and his subsequent interview at | 
Baden-Baden with Prince Orloff, the Russian Ambassador 
in Paris, who was summoned specially to meet him. The 
injury which will be done to Russian trade by Prince 
Bismarck’s new customs duties will also not contribute 
to diminish the natural antagonism between the two 
nations, already heated to boiling-point by the fierce 
controversy which has for some time been raging between 
the newspapers of St. Petersburg and Berlin. It seems 
clear that Russia is gradually drawing away from Germany 
and approaching France ; whether France will accept her 
overtures is: another question. 


Our Berlin correspondent confirms the news that 
Prince Bismarck has recently used very decided language 
towards Roumania on the subject of religious disabilities. 
M. Liteanu, the Roumanian agent at Berlin, had a very 
stormy interview with the Chancellor before his departure 
for Bucharest. The Chancellor told him that unless the 
Roumanian Government faithfully carried out the pro- 
visions of Article 44 of the Treaty of Berlin he would 
have no hesitation in reinstating the Sultan to his 
sovereignty, and again making Roumania a Turkish pro- 
vince, 


Prince BIsMARCK’s strange conduct in accepting the 
customs duties, which are the Alpha and Omega of his 
home policy, from the hands of the Conservatives and 
Ultramontanes rather than from the National-Liberals, 
has given rise to various conjectures at Berlin and Vienna. 
One of these seems ingenious and interesting enough to 
be noted. It is suggested that the key to Prince 
Bismarck’s change of front at home lies in a more im- 
portant transformation of his foreign policy. For some 
time past the German Chancellor has had reason to fear 
for the stability of the Russian alliance, and has been 


‘gradually substituting Count Andrassy for Prince Gort- 


chakoff. Now that the Austrian Minister’s position 
seems insecure from the Clerico-feudal and Slavonic 
coalition forming against him, the Prince seems desirous 
of taking the trump card out of his adversary’s incipient 
hand by making friends with the Ultramontanes at home, 
and thus preventing the Vatican, already occupied with 
the Xulturkampf in France, from agitating against the 
German Emperor on the Danube. 


M. Ferry’s Education Bill is not likely to be seriously 
impeded in its progress through the Senate. The new 
law is to come into operation in the middle of August. 
About two hundred colleges hitherto flourishing under 
the auspices of various religious bodies will be compul- 
sorily closed. As the scholastic year begins on the first 
of October, the twenty-one thousand pupils who have 
hitherto received instruction in the condemned colleges 
will be placed in an awkward predicament. Either their 
studies will be interrupted or they will be constrained to 
seek a new alma mater at the shortest notice. This, 
together with the dead loss of the capital invested in 
collegiate buildings, &c., sufficiently indicates the arbitrary 
nature of M. Ferry’s Bill. 


THE extreme left of the French Chamber of Deputies 
is about to bring in a Bill with a view of causing the expul- 
sion of the Orleans family from France, at the same time 
as the Government expel Prince Napoleon, which, as we 
mentioned before, they intend to do should he take up 
the Napoleonic succession. ‘The Prince would have no 


| the Empire in the Senate that should a prince of th 
: Emperor ta have him shot on the spot, 


_ment has refused permission to all officers on the active 
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Ir seems almost incredible that the French Go ? ee 


list to go to Chislehurst to pay the last token of respec 
to the Prince Imperial. Two Generals, Fleury an¢ 
Castelnau, who belonged to the late Emperor’s hous 
hold, have sent in their resignations sooner than. 
attend the funeral, It is true that they had nearly com 
pleted their service, and unfortunately their example: has 
not been followed by younger generals, The threg 
Marshals, MacMahon, Canrobert, and Lebceuf, were < 
refused permission; and as Marshals of France are by 
virtue of their rank always on the active list, and canno 
retire, or be deprived of their position except by court- 
martial, there was nothing to stop these officers going, 
except the bad example they would have set the army by 
a breach of discipline. Marshal MacMahon having been 
refused this permission by a War Minister who was: not 
only his subordinate, but who owes his advancement to 
him, has decided to obey ; and Marshal Canrobert, after 
much hesitation, has decided to follow the example o 

his companion in arms, | 
























From week to week mention of Eastern Roumelia’ 
becomes rarer in the newspapers, It were to be hoped 
that this silence is an indication of contentment prevailing 
in that province ; but, unfortunately, we are constrained 
to take a less optimist view. The functions of the 
European Commission have, although its powers have 
recently been prolonged for a year, not been defined with 
sufficient precision, and its influence is paralysed. The 
action of the Powers has stultified itself, owing to the 
absence of unity of aim. When the Commission was 
created, it was, as our readers will remember, proposed 
by the representatives of France and Russia that its 
decisions should be absolutely binding on the Governor- 
General. From this view the delegates of the other! 
Powers dissented, holding that, in the event of one con- 
tingency only, the possible employment of Ottoman: 
troops for the purpose of maintaining order, should the’ 
Commission be more than a merely consultative body. — 
How divided the Commission is against itself has been 
amply proved by the occurrences of the last fortnight. 
On the 3oth of June Aleko Pasha found himself for the’ 
first time necessitated to appeal to the Commission: The 
question submitted for its decision was, “With whom 
does the right of appointing the postal and telegraph 
officials in the new province rest?” ‘The President of 
the Commission, Signor Veroni, inquired of his col- 
leagues whether the instructions they had received from — 
their respective Governments permitted them to enter | 
upon the question. Five Commissioners—the represen- 
tatives of England, Austria, Germany, Italy, and the 
Porte—replied in the affirmative. The French Com- 
missioner intimated that he was ready to deliberate but 7 
not to vote, while the Russian: representative roundly 
declared that he would have nothing to do with the. 
matter, and left for Constantinople. While such remains © 
the state of affairs the Commission can effect nothing ; 
and it were better it should be dissolved outright than 
that it should remain an incubus on the province, 
powerless for good, its functions a myth, and its: action 
a sham. : 


Tue fNepaulese Durbar seems to still retain a good 
deal of the astuteness which characterised its delibera- 7 
tions during the dictatorship of Jung Bahadur. Some™ 
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time back the Indian Government, being badly in want 
of recruits for its Goorkha regiments, applied to Kat- 
mandoo for a supply of these plucky little highlanders, 
The Durbar returned a courteous reply ; the number of 
recruits required should be immediately raised and 
despatched. Sothey were; but when they turned up in 
Hindostan almost the whole lot proved to be physically 
unfit for military service. The maimed, the halt, the 
blind, and the senile put in an appearance, but scarcely 
a single man who could go through a day of hard cam- 
paigning work. 

Unper the guise of a botanical expedition, directed by 
Dr. Regel, an eminent botanist at Tashkend, the Russian 
Government has despatched a reconnoitring party to 
Shikho, in Kashgaria, for the purpose of learning the 
actual number and condition of the Chinese army. There 
is no cessation in the military preparations on either side 
of the Kulja frontier. 


We understand, on Russian authority, that Zaman 
Beg, charged with a mission for the rectification of the 
Afghan frontier line with Pamir, has been stopped by 
General Hyder Khan at Balkh, and refused permission 
to proceed to Cabul. Zaman Beg acted as interpreter 
to the Stolietoff Embassy, and is considered an excellent 
diplomatist. Pending instructions from General Kol- 
pakovsky at Tashkend he is staying at Balkh, but his 
escort has been compelled to return to the Bokharan 
side of the Oxus. 


Tue Bill which M. Testelin has presented to the 
French Senate, having for its object to compel every 
officer and soldier to swear allegiance to the Republic, 
has been inspired by M. Gambetta, and is vehemently 
supported by him both in the Répudbligue Francaise and 
in private conversation. He frankly declares that it is 
the best way of forcing the Bonapartist and Royalist 
generals to retire. Inthe Ministry, and among the Re- 
publicans themselves, the idea has been rather coldly 
received. The chief objection is, that it is contrary to 
every Republican principle to impose an oath on func- 
tionaries. The Republics of 1848 and 1870 abolished 
it for every class of official, and to impose it on the army 
alone would be naturally offensive to every military man. 
And the question naturally arises, what would have to be 
done with the soldiers of the active army, the reserve, 
and the territorial army, who might refuse to take the 
oath, as being opposed to their political convictions ?— 
for the authorities would hardly be as naive as those in 
the first days of Louis Philippe, who sent back to their 
homes all who refused the oath. Nevertheless, it is very 
probable that the proposition will be adopted, for M. 
Gambetta is not a man who lends his support to a thing 
in vain, and he has many friends and Protégés among 
the generals whom he wishes to provide with commands. 
M. Gambetta never forgets that he was Dictator in 
1870-71. 


APART from information which the public has a right 
to expect from the Government as to the nature and ex- 
tent of the responsibilities that England has assumed, 
along with France and the other European Powers, in 
procuring the deposition of Ismail Pasha, it is desirable 
that we should soon have some Ministerial assurance that 
the new Khedive whom we have nominated is likely to 
manage Egyptian affairs in any better way than that of 
his father. It was expected that Tewfik Pasha’s appoint- 
ment would be quickly followed by the recall and re- 
instatement in office of Nubar Pasha, who has a reputa- 
tion, whatever that is worth, for honesty and administra- 
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tive ability, if not for statesmanship of a high order. In- 
stead of that, however, it appears that Nubar has been 
informed in a circuitous and needlessly offensive way that 
he will not be allowed to return to Egypt. ‘This looks 
like a continuance of the worst parts of the former 
Khedive’s: policy. A Turkish commissioner, it is true, 
has gone to inquire into the finances of Egypt, and Tew- 
fik’s Government has not only promised to pay all its 
foreign creditors, but is reported to have actually paid its 
native employés their salaries for June ; but what secu- 
rity is there that Lord Salisbury’s new-born zeal for the 
welfare of the fellaheen is taking effect? His lordship 
forgot to mention Egypt in his Mansion House speech 
last Wednesday. 


THE police are often found fault with for not bringing 
home charges of murder and robbery, but the state of the 
law places great obstacles in their way. The discovery 
of stolen property would in many cases help materially 
to bring about the conviction of the murderer or thief. 
The recent murder at Rotherhithe is a-case in point. 
More stringent regulations with regard to pawnbrokers 
and marine store dealers are urgently needed. The latter 
may facilitate the commission of crime, but the pawn- 
brokers likewise greatly help to baffle the police. For 
example, a man pawns an article of silver plate. A few 
hours afterwards the pawnbroker learns that a man whose 
description tallies with that of his recent customer is sus- 
pected of having committed a robbery. What, on this, 
the pawnbroker in many cases does is to buy the pawn- 
ticket of the pledger, and pop the article into the melting 
pot. The process is even more prompt with the marine 
store dealer. It would be of considerable assistance to 
the police if in combination with a more rigid and sys- 
tematic inspection of marine store dealers and pawn- 
brokers, it were enacted that no article sold to the one 
or pawned to the other should be disposed or changed in 
appearance under, say, a week. 


Tue Irish element in the United States seems to give 
a great deal of trouble, owing to the ignorance and the 
crime prevailing among it. The Wew York Times con- 
tains a sad and striking report on this subject, and cites 
remarkable statistics, Of the women taken up in that 
town during the last seven years, 77 per cent. were Irish, 
Among 200,000 Irish, during the same time, 43,000 
arrests took place, whilst among 165,000 people of 
German extraction only 10,000 arrests occurred. Among 
the foreigners taken up 84 per cent. were of Irish origin, 
though the Irish only form 45 per cent. of the foreign 
population. Among the 71,560 perso..s received into 
the poor-house during the last twenty-five years there 
were 46,239, Irish. Among the 140,605 persons treated 
during the last fourteen years in the Bellevue Hospital 
natives; the 
remainder were people of different nationalities. Yet, 
as we know from another source, the property of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States, of which a 
vast part belongs to the Irish priesthood, has risen, during 
the last twenty-five years or so, to about nine times the 
amount of what it was before. The influence of that 
priesthood certainly does not make itself felt in the way 
of increasing mental culture or promoting respect for the 
law. We recommend these statistics to the careful 
attention of the Home-Rulers; surely they have a 
grievance here worth redressing, and they should send a 
deputation on the subject to the President of the United 
States, consisting of all the Home-Rule Members of 
Parliament. If the deputation were to start at once, 
perhaps the House of Commons would be enabled to 
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get through a little serious work before the end of the 
Session, 


Tue last week in June was a particularly unfortunate 
one for the Russian Navy, a series of casualties occurring 
with the men-of-war at home and abroad which must 
have sadly embittered the return of the Grand Duke 
Constantine from his inspection of the port of Batoum. 
The Peter the Great frigate commenced the series by 
drifting from her moorings on to the sands of Cronstadt, 
near Fort Mentschikoff, and hardly had the forty-eight 
hours’ unceasing exertion of some 2000 seamen success- 
fully come to a close when the magnificent sea-going 
Imperial yacht Derjava delayed the departure of the 
Cesarevna for Copenhagen by running aground along- 
side the main channel, In this case the misadventure 
was embittered by the presence of the Cesarevitch 
and the é/ite of the Russian Court, most of whom 
remained twenty-four hours on board the riverine 
yachts and tugboats in order to see the departure at last 
of the Derjava for Denmark. ‘The Governor of Cron- 
stadt, Admiral Kozakevitch, now began to think his 
misfortunes over, but he was mistaken. The morning 
following the departure of the yacht, three monitors 
belonging to the Baltic Evolution Squadron arrived 
from Sveaborg with their engines and turrets broken 
down. One of the invalid trio, the Koldoon, was found 
on inspection to be in such a dilapidated condition that 
mere patching was plainly of no use, and, to employ the 
technical Russian expression, the monitor had “to close the 
campaign.” Misfortune now shifted itself to the South. 
The circular ironclad Vice-Admiral FPopoff, in steaming 
from Sebastopol to Nicolaieff, ran herself ashore near the 
latter place, and it required the exertions of half-a-dozen 
steamers during half a day to get her off again. Finally, 
the week closed with two collisions in the English 
Channel—the corvette Vsadnik, on its way home from 
Vladivostock, running into the Zord Byron steamship off 
Dungeness and nearly sinking it, and the Atlantic cruiser 
Zabiaka, en route for Cronstadt from Boston, performing 
the same friendly services towards an English steamer 
whose name remained unknown. Such a series of mis- 
fortunes occurring in connection with our own Navy 
would have filled our newspapers with indignant articles 
against the Government, and might possibly have led to 
a debate in the House, but in happy-go-lucky Russia 
misfortune is always received with a shrug of the 
shoulders and “ Tchto dailet?” (What’s to be done ?), 
and acting upon the maxim that “it’s no use crying over 
spilt milk,” the Press and the public have completely 
ignored the unfortunate mauvais quart @’heure. 


Durinc the present Session more nonsense than 
enough has been talked with reference to the abolition of 
flogging in the Army, and it is a noticeable fact that the 
greater portion of “silly sentiment ” emanated from those 
Members of the House whose daily avocations are 
decidedly the reverse of military. On every possible 
occasion, whether the matter under discussion happened 
to relate to the use of the cat or no, so long as it afforded 
the remotest chance of introducing it, civilian agitators 
—we cannot call them debaters—eagerly snapped at the 
opportunity, and treated the world at large to their views 
on a subject on which they showed themselves profoundly 
ignorant. What could be more grotesque than Mr. 
Sullivan’s volunteered information that ‘‘his reporters who 
had gone to witness a flogging returned home covered 
with blood and bits of flesh?” It is to be hoped that he 
himself believed the story, for it is doubtful if he will be 
likely to find many other people of so confiding a nature, 


and, if he meant it as a joke on their credulity, he cannot 
be congratulated on his peculiar style of wit. During the | 
frequent discussions the actual argument has in a great — 
measure been lost sight of. It is not a question of how © 
many lashes, or whether they hurt the receiver, morally or 
physically, as some of the sentimentalists would make it. 
But it is a question whether the “ cat” should be lawfully — 
used as a weapon of punishment in the field. When 
flogging, except on active service or on board vessels — 
in commission, was abolished in 1867, there were many, — 
both officers and soldiers, who said that it was a bad 
thing, for they argued that to the good men the “cat” 
was no terror, because they would not be likely to falk 
under its lash, while to the bad character it acted as the 
strongest possible deterrent. The proof of this may be 
seen by taking the crime and offence book of any four © 
regiments for 1866, 1867, and 1868. The increase of ~ 
crimes both in gravity and numbers during the two latter 
years must convince the most sceptical that nothing exer- 
cised so wholesome a terror as the triangle and cat-o’- 
nine-tails. In a lesser degree it is the same now, and, 
notwithstanding the maudlin sentimentality recently 
displayed, we assert that to curtail or abolish flogging as 
it now stands would be exceedingly detrimental to the 
discipline of our army in general. The alternative impri- 
sonment is not half so effectual, besides depriving the 
State of the services of men at the time when they may 
be urgently required. 


Mr. GEORGE ANDERSON, M.P. for Glasgow, and 
model reformer of the Turf, has flung a last stone at the 
metropolitan gate meetings and their promoters and sup- 
porters. He has rushed into print with the profound 
object of removing “some misapprehensions that have 
prevailed” about the “operation” of the Racecourse 
Licensing Bill, which has now become law. Having set - 
his lance in rest, Mr. Anderson proceeds to run full tilt at 
the giants of his imagination, the Jockey Club. That 
body, he points out, “refused to take any action at all 
(towards putting down the gate meetings) till they were 
driven to it by fear of the Bill.” Those meetings within 
the ten-mile radius from Charing Cross are, we are 
informed, Alexandra Park, Bromley, Croydon, Ealing (?), 
Eltham, Kingsbury, and Streatham. Thus the “ whole 
surface of sixty miles circumference ” is to be preserved 
from the contamination of racing. Moreover, Mr. 
Anderson expects that “ the Act will have a wider influ- 
ence than the mere surface it covers.” Provided, how- 
ever, this sanguine hope should not be realised, “it 
would be easy to get out of that by going a little further 
out,” but it is anticipated that “ promoters of such 
meetings, even outside, will be more careful of their ways 
lest the circle should be extended.” The fate of the 
seven above-mentioned meetings is to act as a solemn 
warning “ both to the Jockey Club and to all promoters 
of race meetings all over the country,” and the hon. 
Member for Glasgow concludes with the pious wish that 
“they will lay the lesson to heart in good time, as I, at 
least, have no wish to sée extended legislation on the 
subject found necessary.” The Jockey Club is, no doubt, 
quite as anxious as Mr. Anderson may be to purge 
the Turf of its impurities, and will do its best to accom- 
plish needful reform without that gentleman’s profound 
moral lessons, which, excellent in their way though they 
are, they will in all probability strongly resent. 
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OBSTRUCTION. 


OME one or other of our many minor poets has 
spoken enthusiastically of “the triumph of July.” 

We are not quite clear as to the particular matter in 
which his July was triumphant, but there can be little 
doubt that the present month deserves the compliment 
in respect of two things—bad weather and obstruction. 
The latter product of the march of mind is becoming a 
really fascinating study. It is a favourite metaphor in 
the literature of the noble game of cricket to state that 
the bowling is “collared” by such and such a. batsman. 
Similarly, Messrs. Parnell, Callan, and Chamberlain may 
be said with great truth to have collared the legislative 
capacities of the House of Commons. The history of 
the Army Discipline Bill will form a pleasing subject for 
Mr. Justin McCarthy when he reaches the present year 
of grace in his history of Queen Victoria’s reign, and his 
own share in its discussion will give him all the advan- 
tages of Thucydides and Sallust. Last Sunday morning 
the pale sun might, by anticipating his rising but a very 
few hours, have discovered the House of Commons 
engaged in breaking the Sabbath. It had been making 
a Saturday night of it with a vengeance, and in the course 
of some eleven hours of what is called by courtesy debate 
had succeeded in passing half-a-dozen unopposed clauses 
of a Bill which contains some hundreds. The incidents 
of this curious proceeding were more comic to the outside 
world than to those engaged in it, yet if the fun was not 
quite so furious as on Thursday night in last week, it was 
sufficiently lively. Perhaps the most comic incident was 
Mr. Forster’s naive confession that, seeing a light on the 
tower, he had looked in to see what the House could pos- 
sibly be doing at such an hour on such a day. On 
Monday, however, an event of more importance occurred. 
The Government had had a meeting with their suppor- 
ters, had come to a material decision as to the flogging 
matter, and had started a new policy by simply sitting 
still and letting the Obstructives talk themselves hoarse— 
a policy which, if not the most dignified, is perhaps also 
not the least likely to meet with success. This, however, 
was not the point of interest. Lord Hartington took, as 
he generally does take, such a part in the matter as might 
be expected from an English gentleman and a statesman 
impressed with the importance of public business and the 
dignity of Parliament. Early in the evening he had joined 
in exculpating Colonel Stanley from one of the imputa- 
tions of breach of faith which are now becoming usual 
with the Obstructives. After the waste of time already 
alluded to, he again interfered, disclaiming any connec- 
tien with the Obstructors, appealing for fair play to the 
Government, and earnestly recommending the adoption 
of a proper mode of doing business. The speech was an 
admirable one, and Mr. Newdegate’s expression of rejoi- 
cing that the noble Lord was a Member of that House 
was not a whit too strong as an acknowledgment of it. 
But then came the incident of the night. Some English 
Radicals, and Mr. Chamberlain most of all, had been 
prominent supporters of the Obstructive proceedings com- 
plained of, and Lord Hartington’s speech was apparently 
taken by “ M. de Brummagem,” as he might be called 
across the Channel, as a personal insult. He accordingl y 
attacked Lord Hartington with extraordinary violence, 
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declaring that he was only the leader of a section of 
the Opposition, taunting him with the fact that he had 
not been present during the greater part of the evening ; 
and, in short, at once lecturing Lord Hartington and 
repudiating his authority. Mr. Fawcett, indeed, protested 
on the part of some of the irreconcilables against this 
language, but it was more or less adopted by Sir Charles. 
Diike, and Mr, Chamberlain has since vindicated it, and. 
formulated a regular indictment against his late leader in 
a letter to the Daily News. This is the more ungrateful 
in that by his speech on Mr. Chaplin’s motion Lord 
Hartington has been thought to have offered his alliance 
to the extreme Radicals in the matter of the Land Laws. 
On Thursday night the Irish brigade were roused to fury- 
by the spectacle of a “chiel taking notes,” and, in their 
anger, disregarded the ruling of the Chair, placed them-. 
selves out of order, almost insulted the Speaker, and 
behaved altogether worse than a mob of unruly school- 
boys, and as badly as M. Paul de Cassagnac. 

It is not to be denied that this business of obstruction 
is becoming very serious. It may now be taken as cer-. 
tain that an infinitesimal section of the House can, if 
they choose, not merely delay the passing of any par- 
ticular measure, but render all business impossible. A 
small section of the English Radicals have definitely 
united themselves with the Irish inventors of this style 
of warfare, and the range of subjects to which it applies. 
is proportionately enlarged. But it is idle to suppose. 
that the evil will merely continue as long as a Conserva- 
tive Government is in power. If the Liberals were to~ 
take office to morrow the motives of the real actors’ in. 
this proceeding would remain the same. It cannot be 
pretended by any reasonable being that opposition of this- 
kind is genuine, As applied two years ago to the South 
African Bill it was just possible that it might have been ; 
as applied now to the Army Discipline Bill, it. is 
evidently and palpably nothing of the kind. Nor are 
there any means in the present armoury of Parliament, 
by which itcan be stopped. The abuse of repeated motions 
in committee has been again resorted to. No rules that 
have yet been presented to the House would have cur- 
tailed the proceedings on Saturday, Monday, or Thursday. 
The fact simply is that certain persons, whom there isno 
need to specify, have resolved to delay the proceedings of 
the House, guand méme, and haye succeeded in doing so. 
It is possible, though not wholly probable, that the 
summary process concerning which Mr. MaclIver has 
given notice of motion next session might be effective. 
According to this, it would be in the power of the House, 
on due proposition and seconding, to silence a member 
for the rest of the sitting, no debate being allowed, but a 
simple division. The worst of this is that it is a measure 
evidently susceptible of great abuse, and therefore not 
likely to be often put in force by an assembly so credit- 
ably anxious to avoid even the semblance of tyrannical 
proceedings as the House of Commons. But though it 
is all very well to make objections to this or that remedy, 
the necessity of some remedy is becoming more and 
more evident. The least complimentary of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s critics, the most dispassionate censor of 
Colonel Stanley’s conduct, will admit that neither could 
on Saturday and Monday by any exercise of skill or of 
authority have prevented the enormous expenditure of 
time—some seventeen hours in all—which resulted in the 
doing of nothing; and on Thursday the Speaker 


himself was unable to cope with the disorder. 
The legislative arrangements of the House of 
Commons are, in fact, to revert to our first 


metaphor, “collared,” and the road is hopelessly blocked, 
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Ifthose who have blocked it will graciously get out of 
the way, something may yet be done ; if they will not, 
why then nothing will be done. This cannot go on, and 
there is only one way to stop it. It is childish to count 
on the accideptal presence of a heaven-born leader of 
the House who shall overawe misdemeanants by Olympian 
frowns. It is still more childish to count on repentance 
and'a return to good behaviour on the part of the mis- 
demeanants themselves. Lastly, it is discreditable and 
ruinous to resort to the old tactics of Ethelred the 
Unready, and to buy off these new invaders by Irish 
Intermediate Education Bills, and such like sops to 
Cerberus. The adoption of the déture provides the one 
way out of the difficulty, and to the adoption of the 
cléture the House of Commons some day or other must 
come. Hitherto it has been an Assembly composed 
almost wholly of gentlemen, and it has therefore been 
governable by the unwritten laws which are in any 
assembly of gentlemen found sufficient. The case is 


' now altered, and the alteration must be considered in 


framing rules to meet it. 


REPUDIATED RESPONSIBILITY. 


ITHOUT anticipating the decision of the Court- 

martial on Captain Carey, we may well examine 

into the diversity and difference of opinion held by the two 
officers whose duty it was undeniably to be in accord. 
Captain Carey, at the Court of Inquiry assembled at his 
request to inquire into his conduct, stated that he did 
not consider himself in command of the party, that he 
never was placed in command, and that no orders, 
written or otherwise, were given to him. On the other 
hand, Colonel Harrison asserted that he had placed 
Captain Carey in command, and to prove his case 
pointed out that that officer, when the proper escort had 
not arrived, himself went in search of the men. It is 
obvious, therefore, that one of these two officers was 
labouring under a delusion ; and we fail to see any con- 
vincing proof in Captain Carey’s proceeding to obtain 
an escort, that he considered himself in any way in 
command of the party. Let us take the relative positions 
of these two officers. Captain Carey was acting as Deputy- 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General, and actually on the road 
to the fatal spot where the catastrophe which resulted in the 
loss of the Prince Imperial occurred he met his superior 
officer, Colonel Harrison, Assistant Q.-M.-G. If the escort 
was insufficient, as has been shown, surely it was the 
duty of the Colonel to stop the advance of the party, and 
knowing as he did that the proper number of men were 
not present, it is eq ually astonishing that he did not even 
point out to Captain Carey this fact; or supposing 
the party was permitted to proceed, enjoin greater 
caution. None of these courses were adopted. A 
friendly “ good morning,” and the young Prince rode on 
to his death. _N ow we come to the second part, and a 
general misapprehension seems to have arisen on the 
nature of the party, which should be made clear 
before any unbiassed opinion can be ventured 
on. If the party had been acting as scouts, 
they, feeling the enemy, would disperse, and every 
man would perforce act for himself. But this was not 
the nature of the affair. It appears, though we are still 
without authentic details, that the Prince Imperial was 
allowed (or sent) to choose a suitable site for a camp 
and to make a field sketch, Captain Carey, the Deputy- 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General, accompanying him. 
An €scort of eight troopers proceeded with them, and 
it was intended that this escort should have been larger, 
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but as usual throughout this disastrous aign,in which 
orders have been given and not carried out, they did 
not arrive, Virtually the party consisted of two friends, 
with eight men to protect them. On the carelessness 
and negligence in unsaddling near the mealie field we 
need not dwell. We know what followed: the Zulus 
fired, and there was a stampede. And here is the point 
on which Captain Carey has had to stand a Court- 
martial. Apart from duty, apart from the question of 
who was in command, did he behave as an English 
officer should have done? The fact that the Prince gave 
the order to off-saddle and to mount will have availed 
him nothing. Whether it was Prince or peasant, officer 
or private soldier in peril signifies nothing. Was Captain 
Carey justified in riding off without bestowing a 
thought on what was going on in his rear is the sole 
question the Court will have determined. As we before 
said, we hoped he would be able to show good cause for 
his behaviour, but at present we fail to find that he has 
so done. In the first moment of excitement allowances 
can be made, as he might have thought, knowing the 
activity of his comrade, that at all events he had as good 
a chance as any of them. But itis the continuation of 
the hasty retreat, the neglect to make any attempt to 
rally the scattered party, that must tell heavily against 
him. The troopers who were with him followed 
Captain Carey’s example, and the sole word of 
encouragement the brave young Prince got from the 
escort who were sent to protect him was “ dépechez vous, 
monsicur.” What must their feelings have been when 
all was over! Whatever be the verdict of the Court, 
Captain Carey will have had a fair, unprejudiced trial ; 
and if it is adverse, he will have to accept the conse- 
quences. But does the blame rest solely on that officer ? 
We say emphatically No. To commence with, Lord 
Chelmsford himself had no right to lose sight of his 
charge, and display such singular ignorance as to his 
whereabouts, Secondly, a conflict of opinion as to 
instructions given between two officers on the staff is 
only a duplicate of the ‘‘ conflicting orders” which (as 
we pointed out in a previous issue) contributed to the 
Insuldana disaster. Throughout the whole campaign 
the utter want of organisation has been conspicuous, and 
as events have dragged on their weary course blunders, poli- 
tical and military, have, instead of becoming less, con- 
siderably increased. That an officer in Colonel Harrison’s 
position should have permitted the party to proceed with 
what was allowed by him to be an insufficient escort, and 
further without written instructions, leaving a doubt in 
the mind of the officer supposed to be in command as to 
his actual position, is in itself most culpable; and it is 
to be hoped that the matter will not be allowed to end 
with the Carey Court-martial. From first to last the 
affair is almost a national disgrace—not because a Prince 
lost his life, but b ecause a comrade was left to his fate, 
and a guest who had been entrusted to the care of 
officers holding high positions was allowed to go where 
he had no business, and when he met an untimely fate 
no one knew anything about it, and the blame was shifted 
Srom one to another until it found a resting-place on the 
lowest in authority, What we affirm is that Captain 
Carey is not on his trial, nor has he been on his trial, for 
the loss of the Prince Imperial ; he stands or falls by his 
conduct in deserting a comrade. The blame, if blame 
there be, attaches to those who displayed gross ignorance 
and culpable neglect of hospitality, and this should be 
borne in mind. 

By every mail we may expect to hear important news. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has reached South Africa, and 
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the very news of his expected arrival has seemingly thrown 
fresh life into Lord Chelmsford’s “ almost blunted pur- 
pose.”  Vacillating orders and unnecessary delays 
have given place to active measures, which, if carried on 
sufficiently long, will at all events prove the sincerity of 
Ketchewayo’s reported proposals for peace. The advance, 
which ought to have taken place two months ago, has 
now commenced, though still with some hesitation, and 
all there is to fear is that by reason of the delay it will be 
found almost an impossibility to overcome the difficulties 
of forage and transport. It would seem that the com- 
mander of our forces has by his indecision allowed the 
Zulu chief to carry out the same tactics so successfully 
pursued by the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula— 
viz., gathering in the supplies in his rear, and devastating 
the country as he retired, thereby leaving nothing for the 
support of the advancing enemy. We hope it may not 
prove to be the case, but unfortunately appearances are 
strongly in favour of this surmise. All we can hope for 
is a speedy termination to a war which can bring us 
neither credit nor power, and which, ad initio, was forced 
upon us by fanaticism. 


TERRORISM IN RUSSIA. 


NCENDIARISM still continues in Russia with 
terrible effect. A number of towns in the east of 
the Empire, such as Orenburg, Uralsk, Perm, and others, 
have recently been partially destroyed by the mysterious 
agency of men who go under the name of the “ League 
of the Red Cock.” St. Petersburg itself is every few 
days being visited by conflagrations which are clearly 
traceable to arson. Among those recently arrested there 
was a person upon whom unsigned letters, referable to a 
conspiracy, were found. Another individual, surprised 
in the act of incendiarism, poisoned himself on the way 
to the police-station with prussic acid so as to annihilate all 
vestiges of his political connection, which he may have 
feared would be forced from his unwilling lips by the 
application of torture—a means the “Third Section” of 
the Czar’s Government seldom scruples to employ. 
* Scarcely have these occurrences been reported from 
the capital than we are informed that Irkutsk, in eastern 
Siberia, has been set on fire in three different places, and 
that the greater part of the town has been burned down. 
It is a noteworthy fact that eastern and north-eastern 
Russia, where so many acts of incendiarism have latterly 
occurred, is a place of banishment for political offenders. 
This has been so for nearly three centuries. Mazeret, 
who wrote in 1607, after having lived in Russia 
during many years, says that Siberia is “the chief 
place to which they exile those who have fallen into 
disgrace with the Monarch.” In the same way, we 
find Polish captives, at the time of Tugatcheff, 
sent into the country between the Don and the Volga, 
where, on the outbreak of the insurrection, they 
helped the Cossack leader to organise his artillery. 
This eastern corner of Russia is the traditional and, so 
to say, classic ground of rebellion against autocratic 
tyranny ; both Tugatcheff’s and Stenka Razin’s powerful 
attempts at shaking Czardom and effecting an enfranchise- 
ment of the serfs having been made in those districts. 
The race that dwells there, it is true, does not belong to 
the Muscovite stock, strictly speaking. It is more Tartar 
and Finnic than Russian. Its quality is more martial, 
its spirit more independent than that of the peasant of 
the vast central plain, with its melancholy forests. 
In accordance with what we might almost term the 
historical law of Russian efforts at deliverance, we see 
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that at this moment the first signs of restiveness among 
the peasantry show themselves in the muyiks in the south- 
east. In the districts near Kharkoff, in the neighbout- 
hood of the Don, the rural population appears to be 
deeply agitated. The peasants protest against the in- 
creasing burden of taxation. They also clamour for 
more land. Even under the yoke of serfage, it was 
customary for them to say, with reference to theit 
masters, ‘‘ We are yours, but the land is ours!” The 
Emancipation Decree of 1861 did not by any means satisfy 
them. Even then there were rebellious outbreaks, the 
most famous of which was the one led by Anthony 
Petroff, who was shot, with a number of his men, by the 
troops which the “ Liberator Czar” sent against them, 
There was a great deal of shooting, flogging, and exiling 
dissatisfied hinds in those glorious days of Emancipation, 
a fact too much forgotten by our own sycophantic 
admirers of the humane and magnanimous Alexander II, 

Upon the whole the peasant population in Russia has 
unti] now been much too sluggish to be of any service to 
political would-be reformers or revolutionists, The 
grievances of the mujik are mostly local. His mind is 
narrowly parochial, his courage very indifferent. Occa- 
sionally he has roused himself, in days gone by, from his 
ordinary lethargy to some act of brutish vengeance 
against a hard taskmaster. But no higher political aim 
entered his head, which suffered from daily obfuscation 
through drink. The Russian Government has always pan- 
dered to these inebriate propensities. It has in a great 
measure founded its system of State revenues upon them. 
Tt has looked upon the besotted habits of the peasants 
as a guarantee of political security for its own despotism. 
If the tillers of the soil, who form the vast majority of 
the nation, were to follow now in any perceptible degree 
the example set them by their brethren between the 
Dnieper and the Don, it would soon be all over with the 
Muscovite Sultanate. 

The Autocrat, of course, lays the blame of what at 
present occurs among the rural population near Kharkoft 
upon the agitators of the Revolutionary Committee, A 
decree has gone forth ordering the village authorities to 
keep strict watch upon evil-minded strangers who try to 
tamper with the loyalty of the Czar-fearing peasant, and 
to arrest them without loss of time. Arrests, transporta- 
tion, exile to distant provinces, are the great nostra with 
which all the ills of the Empire are to be cured. Soon, 
however, it will be a question as to who shall watch the 
watchers. In the present state of disaffection and revo- 
lutionary sentiment among the educated classes any 
notable falling away of the peasantry from their allegiance 
to the Monarch would render the administration of the 
Empire utterly inoperative. A catastrophe could then 
no longer be avoided. 

The Czar knows this well, and convulsively seeks to 
protect his threatened power by an _ ever-increasing 
severity. ‘The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily 
News, which is certainly not to be suspected of what is 
called anti-Russian Jingoism, writes :—‘“ As proofs and 
instances, not so much of martial law as of the repressive 
measures adopted (in many cases by ordinary administra- 
tive agency, without the machinery of martial law), I may 
mention that at the present time, as I am well informed, 
more than 600 persons of the privileged classes are under 
arrest, to be deported to Siberia without trial. In one of 
the temporary Governor-Generalships in the south of the 
Empire (Odessa), sixty privileged persons have betn’ 
already sent to Siberia without trial ; and 200 persons of: 
this class are under arrest to be judged. So great is the* 
number of this category’ to be exiled that a practical 
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difficulty is said to have arisen in connection with their 
transportation. A noble, or privileged person, who has 
not been judicially sentenced, when sent to Siberia by 
‘administrative process’ (as it is called, #e. by the orders 
of the Third Section, or Secret Police), must be escorted 
by two gendarmes, it being against the laws to manacle a 
privileged person who is uncondemned. It appears that 
there are not gendarmes enough thus to escort the 
number of persons to be transported, and the Ministry of 
Secret Police has, I understand, proposed to get rid of 
this difficulty by sending the privileged persons fettered 
like ordinary criminals.” 

It is a rich joke evidently to be a “ privileged person ” 
in Russia. Our Russophiles may see from the foregoing 
what is done by simple “administrative process,” even 
without the help of that martial law which is now pro- 
claimed. Can we wonder that the correspondent of the 
Daily News, who describes the Third Section (Count 
Schouvaloff’s former department) as being extra leges, 
should say, “ This institution, which lays hold of sus- 
pected persons, whether justly or unjustly suspected, and 
consigns them to Siberia at its pleasure, savours more of 
Asiatic lawlessness than of enlightened European rule, 
-such as it must be the desire of all in authority to see 
established throughout the Empire!” And, further, “I 
have myself met with respectable, honourable men who 
have been arrested and imprisoned, in some cases for a 
few weeks, in other cases during months, followed by years 


of exile in Siberia, withont any charge being brought against 


them ; and it is the possibility of this recurring to them, 
or to others, that constitutes a Reign of Terror.” 
We must keep in mind this abnormal—or rather, as 


‘things are, this unfortunately normal—condition of auto- 


cratic rule in order to understand the fierceness of 
revenge which manifests itself by assassinations and 
deeds of arson. Where human nature is outraged beyond 
endurance, it will assert its own rights by equally strong 
wmeans, lest Tyranny should go utterly unbridled. There 
is no issue from this state of things except by the 
introduction of freedom and representative government. 
Until that is granted or achieved, the sanguinary struggle 
will go on as before.. Strong signs, upon which we need 
not dwell now, make it probable enough that ere many 
weeks have passed the Russian Empire will once more 
be shaken by fresh outbreaks of popular wrath. In the 
meanwhile, the attitude of the peasantry in the South is 
an important omen; and soon perhaps those who thought 
the abolition of serfdom had settled the whole social 
status of this class, will perceive to their astonishment 
that danger menaces the Liberator-Czar even from this 
generally quiescent quarter. 


SABBATARIANISM. 

HE very mild opposition with which Mr. Steven- 

son’s proposal to close the public-houses altogether 
on Sundays was greeted in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday afternoon is we believe no criterion of the 
general feeling of the public on the subject. The state- 
ment that the present House of Commons does not pro- 
perly represent the opinions of the electors has often 
been made and as often been contradicted, but the 
reception accorded by the Government to this proposal 
for retrograde and reactionary legislation would go far to 
prove its truth, No one-except Mr. Wheelhouse ven- 
tured to speak up boldly and to point out the enormity 
of a measure which would deprive that portion of the 
population most in need of rest of more than half the 
means of enjoying such rest. The adoption of so sweep- 
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ing a measure would at once and entirely put an end to 
the Sunday “outing,” which is the only relief to which a 
large majority of our hard-working fellow-citizens can 
look forward after their hard week’s labour. Saturday 
afternoon is indeed available for a certain number of 
employés and artisans; but beneficial as the system 
of early-closing on this day has been, its effects are 
scarcely, if at all, felt by the very people who are most in 
want of them. In all the poorer parts of London and 
our great provincial towns, Saturday afternoon and 
evening are the busiest periods of the week. Although 
the artisans are released from work an hour or two 
earlier than on other days, they cannot as a rule profit 
by the time thus awarded to them by leaving their close 
dwellings and stuffy alleys to seek change and fresh air 
in the country. The time is too limited, and what little 
they have is further trenched on by the necessity of 
providing for the household wants of the coming week. 
The class of petty traders, costermongers and vendors of 
all sorts of provisions, are still harder worked than 
labourers and artisans; yet for them Saturday is a day 
of the most incessant, long, and unsavoury toil, 
extending until midnight. There are many others that 
would, by the passing of an Act such as the one so 
complacently spoken of in the House of Commons, 
be entirely precluded from any amusement whatever on 
Sundays, except such as might be obtained from attend- 
ing Divine service in any of the Ritualistic churches. In 
its anxiety to prevent a few from getting drunk on the 
Lord’s Day, Parliament would prohibit the many from 
enjoying God’s nature. Even supposing provision were 
made for the poor man’s Sunday dinner—and we take 
leave to doubt whether it would be possible to frame a 
clause which would meet this requirement without 
rendering the whole Bill inoperative—it must not be 
forgotten that just as richer people take afternoon tea 
and a heavy repast towards eight o’clock, so poorer 
ones require some food and refreshment even after their 
noonday meal. To force those who would profit by the 
wise purchase just concluded by the City of London— 
that of Burnham Beeches—to provide provisions on 
Saturday night, and to drag baskets and bundles there or 
to Epping Forest, if they would seek some purer 
atmosphere to breathe in than the slums and purlieus 
where they are forced to dwell, is a form of 
class legislation so cruel that we can hardly 
believe the framers of the proposal have ever 
considered it seriously. | Unfortunately, however, 
those whom the Bill most affects have the least influence 
in Parliament and are most likely to be ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed to the exigencies of Party politics and the desire to 
catch the teetotal vote. It has sometimes been asserted 
that the present Government has obtained power through 
the influence of beer; it is to be hoped that that in- 
fluence will now be exercised to stamp out any idea of 
adopting, even in a modified form, Mr. Stevenson’s sug- 
gestions. To defeat so harsh and unjust a measure every 
interest, even that of the publicans, should be called into 
the field, although we believe that if ever a legislative 
measure was likely to promote drunkenness, it is this 
one ; for by closing all refreshment houses on Sunday 
and putting a stop to all walks, drives, or excursions into 
the country, the poorer classes will be deprived of every 
rational and healthful amusement on the one day in the 
week on which they have leisure. The inevitable result 
will be that a considerable store of liquor will 
be laid in on Saturday night, after the wages 
are paid, for private consumption on Sundays, and that 
the Lord’s day will be desecrated, not by peaceable 
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families taking tea and water-cresses, or even a glass of 
beer at a roadside public-house, but by loathsome boozing 
in the wretched dens of the metropolis. Other still 
more influential bodies would be affected by this 
measure—the railway companies. Their Sunday excur- 
sion traffic would cease. No one would care for eight 
hours at the sea-side if these eight hours were to be 
spent without either food or drink. The blow on Brighton 
pier, the romp on Ramsgate sands, which brought back 
colour to the cheeks of the pale City children, would be 
pleasures of the past. But of course our wealthy legis- 
lators, who neither indulge in three-and-sixpenny return 
tickets to the seaside, nor in shrimps at Pegwell Bay, nor 
in a shilling’s worth of sea-sickness on the Sea . Gull, 
would not be affected by the Bill. To accept it would 
indeed justify the complaint of the working man, that 
there is one law for the rich and another for the poor. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


HE debate which took place last Tuesday in the 
House of Lords on the second reading of the 
Irish University Bill, will be found, we think, to confirm 
very remarkably the view which we took last week 
of that measure. The Opposition in the Upper 
House might be trusted to say against the Bill anything 
that could be said. Yet, whoever reads the speeches of 
Lord Kimberley, Lord Spencer, and Lord Granville will 
find that they said in reality little or nothing against it. 
It is true that with remarkable unanimity they declared 
that it would not satisfy the complaints of the Irish ; but 
with equally remarkable unanimity they declined to 
move its rejection, to propose any amendments to it, or 
even to indicate precisely the points in which they con- 
ceived it to be faulty. Generally speaking these three 
speeches amounted to little more than an elaborate ex- 
pression of incredulity and vexation at the idea that a 
Conservative Government could succeed where they had 
failed. On the other hand, the speech of Lord O’Hagan 
may be taken as indicating the views of the Roman 
Catholics on the matter. That speech, while scarcely 
enthusiastic or grateful—this was not to be expected— 
distinctly intimated that the Bill contained what is 
idiomatically called “the bones of a good thing.” 
‘- Add to it,” said Lord O’Hagan, “‘some means of 
enabling the Roman Catholics of Ireland to obtain these 
degrees which are being created for them, and they will 
ask for nothing better.” Further, it is to be noted that 
other Irish speakers, such as Lord Inchiquin, Lord 
Donoughmore, and Lord Leitrim, most, if not all, 
of whom are members of the Disestablished Church of 
Ireland, urged the granting of this assistance. Lastly, 
the closing speech of the Lord Chancellor, like the pre- 
ceding utterance of Lord Salisbury, though it held out 
no prospect of additions to the Bill at present, distinctly 
intimated that the Government would not resist the 
demand for grants in aid of scholarships, fellowships, 
professorships, and what not ata future and more con- 
venient season. 

From these facts, and perhaps even more from the ill- 
humour with which the measure has been received by 
the irreconcilable enemies of the Ministry, it ,is tolerably 
safe to infer that the Ministerial proposal is felt to be a 
strong one, if only technically strong. Few more 
decisive proofs of its strength are to be found than the 
unanimity with which all its opponents fall back on the 
argument that the London University already examines 
in Ireland. For in truth it is exactly this grievance 


which the Bill is chiefly designed to remedy. Toa very 
much less sensitive people than the Irish it might seem 
hard that they should have to send across the Channel 
to fetch examiners, and that, possessing as they doa 
capital of their own in Dublin; they should be obliged to 
go to London for degrees. So hard put to it for a stick 
to beat the dog with are some of the critics of the Bill, 
that they actually bring up the old argument that the 
Queen’s University and Trinity College are open to the 
Roman Catholics. Considering that they have at the 
same time to admit that the Roman Catholics will not go 
to them, it must surely be granted that a stronger 
instance of argumentative poverty would be very hard to 
find. The truth is that the Government, which has not 
been too happy or ingenious in its measures and conduct 
lately, has in this Bill hit upon a really clever move. The 
worst thing that can be said against it is that it might 
have been introduced earlier, so that the whole loaf and 
not merely half might have been given to Ireland this 
Session. The defence of the Ministry would be, we 
suppose, that time was necessary to see how The 
O’Conor Don’s Bill would be taken on this side and 
on that of St. George’s Channel. It is rather a lame 
defence, though perhaps it may pass. But lame or not 
lame, the point of importance is not so much whether the 
measure ought to have been brought in before, as whether 
it has any chance of passing now; and if it has no chance 
of passing, whether it deserves to be considered as a 
sufficient olive branch which it rested with the Irish to 
accept. We have already indicated our opinion that it 
does this, and we may now point out a few additional 
arguments to support this conclusion. 

In the first place, it is noteworthy that the English 
Nonconformists have formally declared that the Bill does 
not require any opposition from them, and this is no 
mean point scored in its favour. With regard to the 
Scotch Members, it is hard to see how they can oppose 
it, even if it were certain that sooner or later clauses of 
Endowment, or rather of grants, would be tacked to it. 
The Scotch Universities receive very considerable allow- 
ances of the kind, and opposition to similar liberality in 
Ireland would come very badly from Scotch representa- 
tives. No opposition is now to be feared from English 
Conservatives, and the conduct of Lord Granville and 
Lord Kimberley seems to warrant the supposition that 
the leaders of the Opposition will do no more than carp 
and grumble. It is, indeed, by no means impossible 
that Mr. Gladstone or some other guerilla might get up 
an opposition in the Commons, but such an opposition, 
unless vigorously supported by the Irish Members, would 
have no chance. What, then, is likely to be the attitude 
of those Irish Members? Lord O’Hagan’s speech would 
seem to show that no active opposition is to be expected 
from the priesthood, and it is not difficult to see that 
any such opposition would be very unwise. Suppose 
the University, as the Bill indicates it, were accepted, 
the Irish would then be in a far stronger position than at 
present to ask for “ garnish” to it. They would, indeed, 
have something like a promise from the present Govern- 
ment to go upon, and in case of a change of Ministry 
the speeches of Lord Spencer and Lord Kimberley would 
bind the Liberals to be at least as generous as their 
predecessors. If, on the other hand, this Bill be refused 
merely as insufficient, the Irish petitioners for University 
education will be put thenceforward irretrievably in the 
wrong. It will be constantly cast up against them that 
they refused a measure which was admitted to be good 
as far as it went, which did not stop them from further 
gains and grants, and which did away with a sentimental 
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grievance altogether and with a practical one to a very 
great extent. The Home-Rulers can be taunted with 
preferring a London brand t2a Dublin onewhen the latter 
is offered to them freely ; the Roman Catholics can be 
upbraided with the refusal of degrees at the conclusion of 
studies carried on exactly as they think fit, and 
far from any contaminating influences. The enemies of 
the Queen’s University will have to answer the reproach 
that when an opportunity occurred for doing away with 
the unpleasant memories and associations connected 
with that institution, they refused to accept it. As for 
those Irishmen, if there be any such, whose honest and 
genuine desire is simply for University facilities without 
any arricre pensée, they cannot do otherwise than welcome 
the Bill as it stands, and any hesitation to accept it 
would simply throw doubts on the honesty and genuine- 


mess of their demands. It may be said, and indeed it is 


~probably quite true, that the Bill satisfying the ostensible 


-without satisfying the real demands of Irishmen is likely 


to irritate them rather than please them. Perhaps that 
is true, but the Government, be it remembered, has 
nothing to do with that. They have to do with the 
requests actually made, and are not bound to read 
between the lines. They have taken the petitioners at 
their word, and these latter will now refuse what is 


offered them at their own peril only. 


BURKING AT THE INDIA OFFICE. 


AST week, in “A Wrong to be Righted,” we gave 

a necessarily slight sketch of the manner in which 

Mr. William Tayler had been treated for preserving 
during 1857 the province of Patna, of which he was 
‘Commissioner, from the flood of rebellion which 
threatened to overwhelm it. Sir Eardley Wilmot was to 
have brought Mr. Tayler’s case before the House of 
Commons on Tuesday next, and considering that a 
petition has been signed by some of the most eminent 
men connected with India, praying that the great wrong 
done to Mr. Tayler may be righted, there was some 
hope of justice being at length done. Unfortunately the 
case is simply this:—-Was Mr. Tayler ruined when he 
ought to have been rewarded, because Sir Frederick 
Halliday, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, misrepre- 
sented and distorted his actions? An answer has long 
since been supplied by the course of events, as well as 
by the two eminent historians of the Mutiny, Sir John 
Kaye and Colonel Malleson. It would seem, therefore, 
that all the House of Commons had to do was to give a 
formal confirmation of the public verdict. To all appear- 
ance nothing could be ‘more simple, but woe to him, 
however just his cause, who enters into a struggle with a 
bureaucracy. The officials of a public department hang 
together like members of a trades union. Perish truth, 
justice, honour, sooner than that one of their body 
should go to the wall. Sir Frederick Halliday was 
appointed member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India in 1868, and still holds that position. 
Naturally, therefore, he possesses great influence in the 
department. In short, practically he has been for ten 
years judge in his own case. It is of the utmost import- 
ance to him that Mr. Tayler should not be allowed to 
gain his case, for Tayler triumphant means Halliday 
defeated ; aye, and worse, for if Mr. Tayler has been 
unjustly treated, the primary cause of the injustice was 
Sir Frederick Halliday. If Mr. Tayler’s statements are 
true, and can be established, Sir Frederick Halliday’s 
statements are untrue, and his conduct has been, to use 
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a mild word, reprehensible. In short, it is a duel 
4 outrance between Mr. Tayler and Sir Frederick Halli- 
day, though the results to the victor will be different. 
Mr. Tayler, if defeated, will simply fail to gain his object, 
for no one believes him to have been guilty of false or 
exaggerated statements. His honour, therefore, is safe. 
On the other hand, if Sir Frederick Halliday is worsted, 
he will be convicted of malice and statements not merely 
incorrect, but distorted. One very great element in the 
question is Sir Frederick Halliday’s veracity. Till the 
contrary has been proved it must be presumed that, con- 
sidering his official position, it is unimpeachable. This 
presumption, however, may be weakened or destroyed 
by evidence that on a previous occasion his veracity was 
at all events called in question. Curiously enough in 
1854 there appeared in the Calcutta Englishman a cot- 
respondence between a Mr. F. Halliday and a Mr. F. 
Courtenay, Private Secretary to the Governor-General of 
India, which may have some connection with the point 
at issue. The upshot of this correspondence is that Mr. 
Courtenay accused Mr. Halliday of falsehood and under- 
hand dealing, that Mr. Halliday denied the accusation 
contained in a first letter, but did not answer the same 
accusation stated with more detail in a second letter. Is 
this Mr. F. Halliday the Sir Frederick Halliday, after- 
wards Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and now a member 
of the Council of India? To return to the present state 
of the case, our readers will remember that on a request 
being made in the House of Commons that Sir Frederick 
Halliday’s answer to Mr. Tayler’s statement should be 
published, a refusal was given by Mr. Stanhope on the 
incomprehensible ground that it was a private matter. 
Pressure being, however, brought to bear, it was 
at length conceded that Sir Frederick Halliday’s 
paper should be printed. Mr. Tayler, in a letter pub- 
lished in last Tuesday’s Zmes, complains that though 
“the proofs” have been for some time past in the 
possession of the India Office, the document has not yet 
been placed in the possession of Members. What is 
worse is, that “the proofs” have been shown privately 
to a large number of Members, thus prejudicing them by 
an ex parte statement. Mr. Tayler’s case is to come on 
next Tuesday, and yet three days ago Sir F. Halliday’s 
statement had not been seen by Mr. Tayler, who there- 
fore is unable to answer any new matter which may be 
put forward. Consequently Sir Eardley Wilmot has 
resolved to postpone the motion of which he has given 
notice. Of course the modus operandi of the India 
Office may admit of explanation, but prima facie it 
bears a very bad appearance. Another suspicious cir- 
cumstance is, at least if we may believe the London 
correspondent of a Scotch newspaper, a memorial which 
Mr. Tayler sent in to the Duke of Argyll when the latter 
was Secretary for India. Every search has been made 
for it, but without success. Of course, however, Mr. 
Tayler kept a copy of so important a document. 


CITY SPEECHES. 

T was hardly dignified of Lord Salisbury, our Foreign 
Minister, to follow the lead given by Mr. Alderman 
Fowler, the Chairman of the recent Conservative banquet 
in the City, instead of taking a line of his own. The 
Chairman, in proposing the health of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, “‘ deplored the action of a certain section of 
the Liberal Party,” and prophesied that at the forth 
coming election the rank and file of that Party would 
“bid for the Irish vote in the large towns by coquetting 
with Home Rule,” and in the smaller boroughs “ would 
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resort to the unblushing corruption of which he 
himself had been the victim.” No doubt the worthy 
Alderman was on Wednesday evening much elated at the 
position he occupied, and the depressing effect of the 
viands usually served at a public dinner was counter- 
acted by the excellence of the wines. Not that there is 
any reason for supposing that the vintages served at the 
cross tables were very extraordinary—such lavishness on 
the part of the caterers is seldom the case—but probably 
the pick of the bins was reserved for the Chair and dis- 
tinguished guests. At any rate, whether the wines were 
good or bad, and whatever be the cause of Mr. Fowler’s 
high spirits, he was certainly extremely jovial. There 
were, as far as we can make out, no Irish members 
present, or there would have been a howl of indignation 
at the assertion that they were “‘a fraction of the Liberal 
Party.” Surely it can be no secret that the Home Rule 
faction declines to admit that it forms a fraction of any 
Party, and even had there not been repeated expressions 
to this effect by the Home Rulers themselves, their 
conduct sufficiently testifies their unfitness to be. in- 
cluded in the ranks of either of the Parties 
who have, in turn, governed this Empire. 
This was the worthy Alderman’s first blunder, 
and by it he succeeded in insulting Irish and Liberals 
alike—the former, because they have not the virtue of 
assuming any ; the latter, because the recent conduct of 
their leader in the House has shown to all, except 
to those who are predetermined not to be convinced, 
that the Opposition as well as the Conservatives repu- 
diate any alliance with those who would split up the 
United Kingdom and defeat legislation by every means 
malice can suggest and a fertile Celtic imagination can 
invent. If the first statement was a rude blunder, the 
second was a still more gratuitous affront. Surely 
n¢éither Conservatives nor Liberals have fallen so low that 
it should be necessary thus to cast mud at each other. 
Hard hits are the legitimate weapons of Party warfare, 
but the gratuitous assumption that the Liberals will, in 
the boroughs, coquet with Home Rule is quite beyond 
the licence even of after-dinner speeches. Admitting 
even for a moment, what Lord Salisbury afterwards 
stated, that Lord Hartington has no control over 
the more extreme members of his Party, it should 
not be forgotten that Mr. Gladstone, when in office, 
firmly declined to entertain for a moment any proposi- 
tion which might, directly or indirectly, tend towards 
Home Rule, and that he was just as determined in his 
refusal to entertain the Irish propositions as are the 
Conservatives themselves, To attribute to the Liberals 
disreputable tactics which the immense majority of the 
Party would repudiate with disdain is quite unworthy of 
a politician who wishes to be taken au sérieux ; and we 
greatly doubt whether the worthy Alderman’s indis- 
criminate and untruthful attack will do him any good 
with the calm and sensible electors of the City of 
London, 

Perhaps, however, the accusation of wholesale cor- 
ruption with which the worthy Chairman concluded his 
speech was the most ill-judged of all his charges. There 
are no doubt corrupt boroughs, and he seems, 
according to his own account, to have been singularly 
unfortunate in his choice of a constituency. But it has 
long been acknowledged that neither Party has a right 
to throw stones at the other on these grounds. Bribery, 
wherever it does take place on an extensive scale, is 
independent of Party. The agent of some candidate is 
carried away by his anxiety for his patron’s return to 
purchase those votes which are still, in a few places in 
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England, offered to the highest bidder. But there is as 
yet no proof whatever that such means are resorted to by 
Liberals more than Conservatives. And in the special 
case to which Mr. Fowler alluded, the charge is the more 
unjust as he would certainly have substantiated it and 
unseated his opponent if he had had sufficient evidence. 
But the fact that he did not possess such evidence 
makes it entirely inexcusable to bring forward the 
charge at a public dinner. 

It is much to be regretted that Lord Salisbury, though 
in a modified form, repéated a portion of Mr. Fowler’s 
accusations, and the Foreign Secretary’s speech was an 
ill reward for Lord Hartington’s moderation and loyalty, 
If Sir Stafford Northcote intends to carry the Army Bill 
before the 25th inst., he should not allow his colleague 
to irritate the leaders of the Opposition, nor to throw 
stones at Liberals for bribery or intending to bribe the 
Irish, when it might easily be retorted that the Irish 
University Bill is, after all, only another phase of the 
same policy. 


SONNETS. 
I, 

BECAUSE life is filled with sorrow and tears, 
Because the day is dark when we wish light, 
Because of desolation in the night, 

Because of visible horror and dim fears, 

Because of lives made waste with barren years, 
We raise to thee, O God, no prayers ; but cry, 
Mocking and cursing at the moveless sky, 

“‘ Ah, God, that we might cease to be and die! ” 

Ah, pitiful God, because that Thou hast made 
Sweet underglooms wherein the green boughs meet, 
Where cool deep grasses soothe our wearied feet, 

Wherein we can lie down in willow shade, 
Because that Thou hast giv’n us time for rest, 
Tearful we strive to murmur, “ It-is best!” 


II. 

Lo, in that shadowy place, wherein is found 

The fruitage of the spirit men call dreams, 

I wander’d. Ever underneath pale gleams 
Of misty moonlight quivering all around, 

And ever by the banks of sedgy streams 

Swishing thro’ fallen rushes with slow sound, 
A spirit walked beside me. From a mound, 
Rustling with poplar leaves from top to base, 
Some bird I knew not shrilled a cry of dole 
So bitter, I cried out to God for grace ; 

Whereat he by me slackened from his pace, 
Turning upon me in my cold amaze 

And saying, “ While the long years onward roll 
Thou shalt be haunted by this hated face ”— 

And looking up, I looked on mine own soul ! 

WILLIAM SHARP. 


TWO MURDERS. 


HE recent cases in which two women were charged 

with the commission of murders, each of rather 
unusual interest and atrocity, are themselves of interest 
to a good many people who do not share Lady Cork’s 
affection for murders fer se. We have called both these 
cases cases of murder in compliance with probability and 
with official description. But not the least curious point 
about them is that there is no direct evidence to show 
that they were murders at all, and not the very strongest 
evidence to show that the identity of the individuals sup- 
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posed to have been murdered is correct, In the so-called 
Euston Square case every step of the inquiry was met by 
difficulties which proved to be insurmountable. It has 
been well pointed out that but for a perfectly volun- 
tary statement made by Hannah Dobbs herself there 
would probably have been no trial at all. The time that 
had elapsed, the singular arrangements of the Euston 
Square lodging-house, which apparently allowed its 
inmates to come and go like shadows, and the odd 
fancy of Miss Hacker for playing hide-and-seek, all 
combined to defeat the ends of justice, as the phrase 
goes. We shall not insist on the fact that the ends of 
justice are rather easily defeated in this country. The 
solitary lodgers who in a moment of not unnatural panic 
write to the papers and implore to be periodically in- 
spected by the police forget that any such inspection 
would raise an almost universal how] at such an invasion 
of the Englishman’s property in his castle. Our solitary 
and ungregarious habits do undoubtedly expose us to 
dangers of the kind, and our dislike to anything like 
police supervision increases that danger. The percentage 
of murders is, however, scarcely large enough to form a 
valid ground for alteration of habits founded deeply in 
the national character, and connected inextricably with 
most of the national customs. 

The Richmond case, which came to a less impotent 
conclusion, was also one-of considerable perplexity. The 
evidence was wholly circumstantial, and its circumstan- 
tiality was of the most roundabout character. It was 
further complicated by the statements of the prisoner, by 
the contradictions of many of the witnesses, and by the 
singular and suspicious conduct of two of those witnesses 
themselves. Mr. Church has reason to agree with the 
elder Mr. Weller as to the virtues of an a/ib?. Until the 
last statement of Catherine Webster cleared him from 
her previous accusations, unfriendly critics of his actions 
were certainly entitled to form very uncomfortable 
hypotheses on the subject. Nor can it be said that even 
the termination of the case has entirely cleared it up. 
There are still a good many circumstances unexplained, 
and apparently unsusceptible of explanation except by 
the condemned woman. Her confessions, on the other 
hand, have been so numerous, so contradictory, and at 
the same time so individually plausible that any fresh 
ones will be looked upon with considerable suspicion. 
We do not know whether Mr. Vincent’s myrmidons will 
think it worth while to institute inquiries into the 
existence and history of the individual pointed at by the 
statement made with such sensational accompaniments 
in court last Tuesday. It is possible that they might be 
worse employed, especially as the evidence of the neigh- 
bours seems to point to the presence of some man or 
men in the house during the time immediately suc- 
ceeding the commission of the murder. The whole 
history of the case is, however, so tangled and com- 
plicated with statements, evidence given, retracted, and 
refused, and other irrelevant matter, that it is hardly 
worth while to dwell on its details. 

There is one point, nevertheless, of the very greatest 
importance to the public, upon which both the so-called 
mysteries, this of Barnes and that of Euston Square, have 
a bearing. We have remarked that but for the statement 
of Hannah Dobbs next to nothing would have been 
known of the Euston Square business, and that that 
statement furnishes almost everything which is really 
known about it now. Much the same may be said of 
the statements of Catherine Webster, with the important 
addition that the circumstances and manner of those 
Statements led to a most unnecessary complication of the 
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case, and threw heavy suspicion upon innocent persons. 
Now it must be evident to all except fanatical admirers 
of our law as it stands, that all this ignorance, all this 
imperfect knowledge, and all this perplexity is due to its 
refusal to allow prisoners to be regularly interrogated. 
We take down the irregular and dubious statements of 
prisoners, and use them against them; but we will not 
allow them to give evidence in a regular manner, nor 
will we consent to have that evidence sifted by com- 
petent authorities. In both these cases it is noteworthy 
that there was not the least reluctance to speak on the 
part of the accused. Following the result of the trials, 
we may put it as at least an allowable hypothesis that 
Hannah Dobbs was anxious to speak in order to make 
good her innocence, and Catherine Webster in order to 
cover her guilt. Now it is obvious that in either case 
investigation by a skilled official (with, of course, due 
publicity and the presence of counsel to protect the 
persons examined) would have probably got at the truth, 
and would almost certainly have succeeded in detecting 
the falsehood. We refuse to allow this to be done, but 
at the same time we refuse to set aside, indeed we cannot 
set aside, the statements of prisoners altogether. So that 
in the one case they have no opportunity of perfecting 
their exculpation, and in the other they have 
a very good opportunity of throwing the blame upon 
innocent persons, with no danger of being convicted of 
falsehood out of their own mouths. In each of these 
cases an immense amount of time has been wasted, and 
considerable expense has been incurred by the public in 
following out all sorts of irrelevant clues and discussing 
all sorts of unnecessary questions. In either case a 
competent official, permitted to examine the prisoners, 
would undoubtedly have been able to present it in a form 
which would have taken in the final investigation not a 
tenth of the time actually occupied. In particular it is 
hardly to be doubted that all the trouble spent upon 
cross-examining Church and Porter in the Richmond 
inquiry and in the trial itself might have been spared. 
It is believed that the Lord Chief Justice has a great 
objection to the modified advance in this direction which 
the new Code promises, and in his recent letter to the 
Attorney-General on the subject he made something like 
a promise of discussing the point at length. Nothing 
that Sir Alexander Cockburn says on such a point can be 
unworthy of the most serious consideration. But we 
shall be exceedingly curious to see what allusion, if any, 
the Lord Chief Justice will make to these two cases, and 
how he will dispose of their testimony in favour of the 
innovation. To us they seem to be in this connection of 
overwhelming force. That there are objections to the 
examination of prisoners it would be altogether idle to 
deny. But when, as in these cases, that examination 
could only result in the doing in a reasonable and 
scientific way what is unscientifically and imperfectly 
done at present, we can hardly imagine any practical 
judge objecting to it. All the objections, or almost all, 
lie against compulsory examination only, and in neither 
of these would any compulsion have been necessary. 
As to the presumption which it is said would rest against 
prisoners who did not tender themselves for examination, 
that could easily be got rid of by any judicious judge and 
any intelligent jury, not to mention that the refusal is, 
in the case of the innocent, almost inconceivable. 
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HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
IL. 


FOLKESTONE AND DOVER. 

BOUT seventy miles from London, on the South- 
Eastern Railway, and distant from each other 

some six miles, lie the two ports of Folkestone and Dover. 
Probably there are few people who have travelled at all 
who have not on some occasion found themselves con- 
templating from these points the “foaming sea” and 
wishing themselves well over the other side. For from 
Folkestone the tidal boats run to Boulogne, and from 
Dover you have the Calais and Ostend packets starting 
from the Admiralty Pier. Still these hurried visits do 
not give a correct impression of the places, for if about 
to cross the Channel to France, the chances are that 
your attention is somewhat distracted between anxiety 
for the welfare of your impedimenta and dread of the 
coming ordeal; while on your return after a rough 
passage you feel eminently calculated to answer Mr. 
Mallock’s question, “Is life worth living?” in the 
negative, and though grateful for the stability and solid 
foundation of your native land, you are glad to hurry 
away from a place fraught with such direful recollections, 
Hence it is that F olkestone for some time did not enjoy 
the reputation which it certainly deserves. To the holi- 
day seeker this part of the country affords special 
attractions, for within the distance of a mile or so he can 
get any climate he requires, relaxing or bracing, and can 
also suit the convenience of his pocket. For instance, 
Folkestone itself is bracing, cool, and somewhat expensive, 
while Sandgate, within a mile and a half, is relaxing, warm, 
and cheap. The season extends from July to October, 
and during that time there is a constant round of amuse- 
ment. Opn first arriving at the station you have a choice 
of two excellent hotels: the Pavilion situated near the 
harbour in its own pretty grounds, or the West 
Cliff Hotel lying higher up on the cliff; or 
you can get good lodgings, but you must 
expect to pay. Having located yourself and 
ordered dinner, you can stroll on “the Lees,” a well- 
kept grass promenade, where all the beauty and fashion 
do congregate, and listen to the music of the band (for 
one of the military bands plays most evenings either in 
the Pavilion Gardens, Langhorn Gardens, or West Cliff) 
or the nonsense which Captain A or Lieutenant B from 
the Camp at Shorncliffe think fit to pour into their ears. 
It is a very pretty sight at evening these Lees, the green 
turf contrasting well with the bright dresses and gay 
forms ; the blue sea stretched out far below, while over 
all floats the music of the last new valse or a selection 
from “Carmen.” The Zorreador Attento; the ripple of 
laughter, and the murmur of the sea combined, are strong 
inducements for—well, I will call it meditation ; but as 
your cigar falls out of your mouth, and you jump up with 
a start to find it nearly dinner-time, you confess to your- 
self that sleep would have been a better description than 
meditation. Perhaps you may do worse than dine at the 
table d’héte of the Pavilion, which is more often than not 
excellent. Dinner over, you finish your cigar on the 
Lees again, and in the cool evening enjoy the dolce far 
niente which you have been looking forward to for so 
long. One of the chief amusements of the place is to go 
down ez masse to the pier to see the boat come in; and 
some time ago the behaviour of the spectators, both male 
and female, towards the sea-sick, wretched travellers called 
down the just indignation of the Press. It is better now, 
though there is still room for improvement, and the 
actual pleasure to be derived from the contemplation of 


* 


suffering humanity is still held in high esteem by not a 
few. Of course the visitor will have had a dip in the sea, 
for the bathing is good, and moreover there is a large 
bath-house where you can have hot or cold baths accord- 
ing to your taste, and where once or twice a month there 
are held small dances, pleasant little réunions, for the 
sum of five shillings a ticket, and from the /oca/e termed 
by the inhabitants “wash-house hops;” and in the 
afternoons lawn-tennis and croquet hold there high 
revel. During the day, should you wish to drive, you 
can hire good little basket-chaises with ponies, and 
as there are some pretty bits to be seen, it will 
make up for the large charges you will be» asked 
to pay. The invalid will find the luxury of the bath. 
chairs on the cliffs a novelty. They are certainly the 
most convenient and comfortable I ever saw. Perhaps 
the two principal drawbacks (although one may not be 
considered as such) to Folkestone are firstly the want of 
good anchorage for yachts, for it is an open roadstead, a 
rocky shore, and bad harbour, which is dry at low- 
water; and secondly, the numbers of mortals militant. 
From Dover, from Shorncliffe, from the School of 
Musketry, Hythe, they all concentrate on the “ Lees.” 
The heavy dragoon, with head erect and peculiar gait, 
looking as if he had been starched too much in the wash, 
vainly endeavours to cut out the Hussar, who is fast 
ingratiating himself with some “ pretty soul ;” while the 
gay Lothario of the Line, affecting to despise his compa- 
nions, would give worlds for the recipe whereby he might 
appear of the horse, horsey. All this, though very nice 
for the “sisters,” the “cousins” (female), and indeed 
sometimes ‘‘the aunts,” is somewhat annoying if one 
happens to be a brother or cousin (male) who from cir- 
cumstances over which he has no control does not hold 
her Majesty’s commission. One is apt to feel that one 
has taken an outside place, and is forced to retire to the 
club (a good one, by the way) and play an afternoon 
rubber ; unless the said sisters, cousins, and aunts wish 
to shop, and require you to accompany them, such not 
being in the line of the gallant soldiers. Then you will 
have either to drive or go by train (a quarter of an hour 
through a tunnel under the cliff) to Dover; for although 
there are two or three good shops—like May, the linen- 
drapers, and Westons, one of the two excellent photo- 
graphers—as a rule most of the purchases are made in 
Dover, where the shops are good and cheap in comparison. 
There is, however, one shop in Folkestone (the name I 
cannot remember) of most tempting kind, containing old 
china and rare little curiosities. It is in the narrow street 
leading up the hill to the town, and worth the trouble of 
hunting for, if your tastes lie in that direction. 
But for shopping, and that it is the nearest port where 
yachts can lie, Dover need hardly be mentioned as 
a summer resort, for its season is a winter one, 
and in summer it is warm and relaxing. Essen- 
tially military, with large barracks, there is a good 
deal of gaiety in the winter months. In the summer the 
town is more empty, and except when the regatta takes 
place somewhat dull. There is an excellent club, the 
headquarters of the Cinque Ports Yacht Club, and an 
outer and inner harbour convenient for yachts. The three 
best hotels are the Lord Warden, at the commencement 
of the Admiralty Pier, the Dover Castle, and the Harp. 
There are many others—viz., the Prince Imperial, King’s 
Head, Victoria, Shakespeare, and Esplanade, varying in 
prices, all of which, however, run somewhat high. Re- 
turning to Folkestone by the train, you will be struck with 
the gigantic work that the cutting through the cliff to form 
the tunnel must have been, and if constituted at all like 
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myself a feeling of relief will come when you run out 
into the open of the Folkestone station. Church is an 
element that enters largely into the social creed, and by 
common consent it is considered the correct thing to be 
“High.” In fact one of the priesthood a few years ago 
got a little bit too high, and found himself defendant at 
Westminster and notorious in print ; the whole fuss being 
whether the said Mr. —— looked better in green, blue, 
or gold. As the morale of society in Folkestone is voted 
“ High,” it is, of course, eminently cliquey, and in the 
intervals of devotion, that is between the Sundays, scandal 
has it all its own way. Still, if that does not affect the 
visitor and amuses the good people, why complain? 
And to enjoy pure bracing air, with plenty of amuse- 
ment and no excursionists, it is worth while putting 
up with the slight inconvenience of being talked 
of; and if the South Eastern Railway could but 
be induced to diminish their exorbitant fares, Folke- 
stone would take its place as one of the best and most 
enjoyable resorts in the South of England. 
SAUNTERER. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND, 
XII.—DULWICH COLLEGE. 


WO HUNDRED AND SIXTY YEARS ago 
Edward Alleyn obtained from James I. letters 
patent to found a College to be called the College of 
God’s Gift in Dulwich to endure for ever. Alleyn had 
been bred a stage-player, and had attained extraordinary 
celebrity as an actor in an age prolific beyond all others 
in dramatic talent ; besides the income derived from his 
profession, he made considerable profits as proprietor of 
the Fortune Theatre in Cripplegate. Twice married, he 
was without family, and he determined to use his 
acquired wealth in founding an institution which, though 
for very many years after of little importance and repute, 
not only stands at the present moment amongst the first 
of the great public schools of England, but from the 
position of its beautiful buildings, its proximity to 
London, and the exceedingly rapid increase in the value 
of its endowments, has before it a future which, well 
managed, cannot but leave it almost without a rival. 
Soon after its foundation the College fell upon 
troublous times, which continued for nearly two hundred 
years. Alleyn, though generous and well-meaning, was 
not very far-seeing ; the Master and the Warden were to 
be of his blood and surname, and thus owing to the 
naturally limited field of selection, they were, with one 
solitary exception, men of mediccre attainments, and, 
being subject to the infirmities of human nature, thought 
more of benefiting themselves than paying much atten- 
tion to the founder’s wishes. It was not till 1857 that 
the Act of Parliament was passed under which the 
College is now governed. This Act completely revo- 
lutionised the then existing state of things. The old 
corporation was dissolved and a new governing body 
appointed: three-fourths of the net income are appro- 
priated to the educational, and one-fourth to the 
eleemosynary branch. To show how this income has 
increased, when Alleyn died it was about £800; last 
year the income of the estate was about £20,000. In 
June, 1866, the first stone of the new College buildings 
was laid, and they were completed and formally opened 
by the Prince of Wales in 1870. The style of achitec- 
ture adopted is that known as the Northern Italian of the 
thirteenth century, and the materials used are almost 
exclusively brick and terra-cotta of various colours. The 


great hall forms the principal feature of the buildings, 
the schoolrooms, residences of the Master of the College 
and the Under-Master of the Upper School being ranged 


in wings forming detached blocks, but connected with © 


the main building on either side by cloisters. Thelength 
of the great hall is 92 ft., with a width of 43 ft, and is 
used for the whole school to assemble in for prayers 
every morning before going to their class-rooms. 
Adjoining the hall is the College library, and on the 
ground-floor the theatre for lectures and for instruction 
in chemistry and physics. The precincts of the College 
include an area of forty-five acres. 

On the appointment of the first Head-Master under 
the new Act (the Rev. Dr. Carver, who still holds the 
office) the schools over which he now presides were 
not in existence. The sole nucleus, if nucleus it can 
be called, of the future schools were the twelve poor 
scholars who had been receiving a very poor and unsatis- 
factory education under the old végeme. Dr. Carver is 
now at the head of two schools of over eight hundred 
boys—a number rapidly increasing every year. This 
rapid increase is of course to some extent accounted for 
by the large population which has grown up in the 
neighbourhood, but still more so by the admirable system 
on which the schools have been organised. ‘The Act of 
Parliament of 1858 prescribed the subjects of instruction 
for each school, and gave unusual prominence to what 
are called modern subjects ; but to carry out this fully it 
was necessary to find some way of solving the difficulty 
of securing a proper amount of attention for the modern 
studies without to some extent neglecting Latin and 
Greek. This difficulty is met in some schools by 
dividing them into two sides—a classical and a modern 
side. ‘There are advantages, it is true, in this, but it is 
doubtful if the disadvantages do not outweigh them. 
Dr. Carver established in the Upper School at Dulwich 
a system by which the rival claims of classics and 
modern subjects are reconciled, and its due proportion 
of time given to each. He divided the Upper School 
into two parts, the Senior and the Junior. In the Junior 
School a boy is instructed in Latin, French, Mathematics, 
and the usual English subjects. After leaving the Junior 
School a boy makes his choice between Greek on the 
one hand, and German and modern subjects on the 
other, all having still to study English, Latin, French, 
and Mathematics. In addition to this, all boys have the 
opportunity of pursuing those studies in which they have 
made less progress, or those for which they have special 
aptitude, by means of special classes ; and on entering 
the VI Form a boy wishing to devote himself to one 
special subject is excused almost entirely from other 
studies. Results have justified the plan adopted by the 
Master of the College. At the Examination for Certifi- 
cates by the Oxford and Cambridge School Examination 
Board in 1877, Eton stood first and Dulwich third—a 
fact which speaks volumes for the progress made by so 
new an institution, and is the more satisfactory as it 
shows that though individual boys are allowed to follow 
those branches for which they have special inclinations, 
yet a good standard is obtained throughout in general 
subjects; and the advantage of allowing boys to work at 
pet subjects is shown by Dulwich having obtained the 
Public Schools Gold Medal for Physical and Political 
Geography, given by the Royal Geographical Society, 
three years in succession. The time has gone by when 
every boy was stuffed with Latin and Greek, and knew 
nothing of any subject but those but practically of little 
or no use to him, and Dulwich College is setting a great 
example and making progress in the right direction. 
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AND GOD THE 
—VI. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER. 


GOD THE KNOWN 
UNKNOWN. 





THE LIKENESS OF GOD. 


N my last article I endeavoured to show that each 
living being, whether animal or plant, throughout 
the world, is a component item of a single personality, in 
the same way as each individual citizen of a community 
is a member of one state, or as each individual cell of our 
own bodies is a separate person, or as each bud of a tree 
is a separate plant. We must therefore see the whole 
varied congeries of living things as a single very ancient 
being of inconceivable vastness, and animated by one 
Spirit. 

We call the octogenarian one person with the embryo 
of a few days old from which he has developed. An oak 
or yew tree may be two thousand years old, but we call 
it one plant with the seed from which it has grown. Mil 
lions of leaves and of individual buds have come and 
gone, to the yearly wasting and repairing of its substance ; 
but the tree still lives and thrives, and the dead leaves 
have life therein. So the Tree of Life still lives and 
thrives as a single person, no matter how many of its 
individual leaves fall yellow to the ground daily. The 
spirit or soul of this person is the Spirit of God, and 
living forms are the temple in which His Spirit dwells ; 
for we know of no soul or spirit without a body, nor of 
any living body without a spirit or soul, and if there is a 
God at all there must be a body of God, and if there is 
a living body at all there must be a spirit of God. 

The Theologian of to-day tells us that there is a God, 
but is horrified at the idea of that God having a body. 
We say that we believe in God, but that our minds refuse 
to realise an intelligent Being who has no bodily person. 
‘‘ Where then,” says the Theologian, “is the body of your 
God?” We have answered, “ In the living forms upon 
the earth, which, though they look many, are, when we 
regard them by the light of their history and of true 
analogies, one person only.” ‘The spiritual connection 
between them is a more real bond of union than the 
visible discontinuity of material parts is ground for 
separating them in our thoughts. 

Let the reader look at a case of moths in the 
shop-window of a naturalist, and note the unspeak- 
able delicacy, beauty, and yet serviceableness of their 
wings; or let him look at a case of humming-birds, 
and remember how infinitely small a part of Nature 
is the whole group of the animals he may have 
chosen, and how infinitely small a part of that group 
is the case that he is looking at. Let him bear in 
mind that he is looking on the dead husks only of 
what was inconceivably more marvellous when the 
moths or humming-birds were alive. Let him think of 
the vastness of the earth, and of the activity by day and 
night through countless ages of such countless forms of 
animal and vegetable life as that no human mind can 
form the faintest approach to anything that can be called 
a conception of their multitude, and let him remember 
that all these forms have touched, and touched, andtouched 
other living beings till they meet back in a single form, 
in which they are rooted, and from which they all branch 
forth, so as to form one animal. Will he not in this real 
and tangible existence find a God who is as much more 
worthy of admiration than the God of the ordinary 
Theologian—as He is also more easy of comprehension ? 

For the Theologian dreams of a God sitting above the 
clouds among the cherubim, who blow their loud, up- 
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lifted, angel trumpets before Him and humour Him as 
though He were some despot in an Oriental tale ; but we 
enthrone Him upon the wings of birds, on the petals of 
flowers, on the faces of our friends, and upon whatever 
we most delight in of all that lives upon the earth. We 
then cannot only love Him, but we can do that without 
which love has neither power nor sweetness, but is a 
phantom only, an jimpersonal person, a vain stretching 
forth of arms towards something that can never fill them 
—we can express our love and have it expressed to us in 
return ; and this not in the uprearing of stone temples, 
nor yet in the cleansing of our hearts, but in the caress 
bestowed upon horse and dog, and kisses upon the lips 
of those we love. 


Wide, however, as is the difference between the 
orthodox Theologian and ourselves, it is not more 
remarkable than the number of the points on which we 
can agree with him, and on which, moreover, we can 
make his meaning clearer to himself that it can have 
ever hitherto been. He, for example, says that man has 
been made in the image of God, but he cannot mean 
what he says, unless his God has a material body ; we, on 
the other hand, do not indeed believe that the body of 
God—the incorporation of all life—is like the body of a 
man, more than we believe each one of our own subordi- 
nate personalities to be like a man in miniature; but we 
nevertheless hold that each of our tributary selves is so 
far made after our likeness that it possesses all our main 
and essential characteristics—that is to say, that it can 
waste and repair itself; can feel, move, and remember. 
To this extent, also, we—who stand in mean proportional 
between our tributary personalities and God—are made 
in the likeness of God ; for we, and God, and our sub- 
ordinate cells alike possess the essential characteristics of 
life which have been above recited. It is more true, 
therefore, for us to say that we are in the likeness of God 
than for the orthodox Theologian to do so. 

Nor, again, do we find difficulty in adopting such an 
expression as that “‘ God has taken our nature upon Him,” 
except that arising from the fact that this is no new thing 
for Him to do. For He has taken flesh and dwelt among 
us from the day that He first assumed our shape, some 
millions of years ago, until now. God cannot become man 
more especially than He can become other living forms, 
any more than we can be our eyes more especially than 
any other of our organs. We may develop larger eyes, 
so that our eyes may come to occupy a still more im- 
portant place in our economy than they do at present ; 
and in a similar way the human race may become a more 
predominant part of God than it now is—but we cannot 
admit that one living form is more like God than another ; 
we must hold all equally like Him, inasmuch as they 
“keep ever,” as Buffon says, “the same fundamental 
unity, in spite of differences of detail—nutrition, develop- 
ment, reproduction” (and, I would add, “ memory”) 
“being the common trait of all organic bodies.” The 
utmost we can admit is, that some embodiments of the 
Spirit of Life may be more important than others to the 
welfare of Life as a whole, in the same way as some of 
our organs are more important than others to ourselves. ° 

But the above resemblances between the language 
which we can adopt intelligently and that which Theo- 
logians use vaguely seem to reduce the differences of 
opinion between the two contending parties to disputes 
about detail, and about things rather than words. For 
even those who believe their ideas to be the most definite, 
and who picture to themselves a God as anthropomorphic 
as he was represented by Raffaelle, are yet not prepared 
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to stand by their ideas if they are hard pressed in the 
‘same way as we are by ours. Those who say’ that God 


became man and took flesh upon Him, and that He is now 
perfect God and perfect man of reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting, will yet not mean that Christ has 
a heart, blood, a stomach, &c., like man’s, which, if he 
has not, it is idle to speak of him as “ perfect man.” I 
am persuaded that they do not méan this, nor wish to 
mean it ; but that they have been led into saying it by a 
series of steps which it is very easy to understand and 
sympathise with, if they are considered with any 
diligence. 

For our forefathers, though they might and did feel 
the existence of a Personal God in the world, yet could 
not demonstrate this existence, and made mistakes in 
their endeavour to persuade themselves that they under- 
stood thoroughly a truth which they had as yet perceived 
only from a long distance. Hence all the’dogmatism and 
theology of many centuries. It was impossible for them 
to form a clear or definite conception concerning God 
until they had studied His forms more deeply, so as to 
grasp the idea of many animals of different kinds and 
with no apparent connection between them, being yet 
truly parts of one and the same animal which comprised 
them in the same way as a tree comprises all its buds. 
They might see them as a figure of speech, but not as a 
fact. Before it could be intended literally, Evolution 
must be grasped, and not Evolution as taught in what is 
now commonly called Darwinism, but the old teleological 
Evolution of eighty years ago. Nor is this again suffi- 
cient, for it must be supplemented by a perception of the 
oneness of personality between parents and offspring, the 
persistence of memory through all generations, the Iatency 
of this memory until rekindled by the recurrence of the 
associated ideas, and the uneonsciousness with which 
repeated acts come to be performed. These are modern 
ideas which might be caught sight of now and again by 
prophets in time past, but which are even now mastered 
and held firmly only by the few. 

When once, however, these ideas have been accepted, 
the chief difference between the orthodox God and the 
God who can be seen of all men is, that the first is sup- 
posed to have existed from all time, while the second has 
only lived for more millions of years than our minds can 
reckon intelligently ; the first is omnipresent in all space, 
while the second is only presentin the living forms upon this 
earth—is only more widely present than our minds can in- 
telligently embrace. The first is omnipotent and all-wise ; 
the second is only quasi-omnipotent and quasi all-wise. It is 
true, then, that we deprive God of that infinity which ortho- 
dox Theologians have ascribed to Him, but the bounds we 
leave Him are of such incalculable extent that nothing 
can be imagined more glorious or vaster ; and in return 
for the limitations we have assigned to Him, we render it 
possible for men to believe in Him, and love Him, not 
with words only, but with their hearts and lives. 

Which, I may now venture to ask my readers, is the 
true God—the God of the Theologian, or He whom we 
may see around us, and in whose presence we stand each 
hour and moment of our lives ? 








SIR HENRY THOMPSON ON DINNERS. 


N his second and concluding chapter on “ Food and 
Feeding,” which appears in the WVineteenth Century* 

for July, Sir Henry Thompson discusses at some length 
a subject of which the serious importance is hardly 
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sufficiently appreciated by the general public. Many 
books on cookery have, indeed, been written, and 

tinue to be published, and schools of cookery have been 
established under official patronage ; but civilised eating 
has not yet in England been treated in a truly philosophic 
manner. It is an immense delusion to suppose that the 
best receipts, even if carefully carried out (which they 
hardly ever are), will enable a housewife to give her 
guests a good dinner; and it is a still greater mistake to 
imagine that successful dishes can be prepared without 
the most unremitting and minute attention. And so 
long as these two errors prevail, really good—that is, 
digestible and pleasant—dinners will be the exception 
rather than the rule in England. It is at this period of 
the year that the sins committed by our cooks and hosts 
come home to us with the greatest severity; we have 
gone through a course of public and private dinner- 
parties which has exhausted our vital energies and gastric 
juices, and we are yearning for sea breezes and simple 
cooking to restore us to health. Yet there is no reason 
why the over-eating and over-drinking, which no doubt 
do more injury than over-work, should be a necessity of 
all social gatherings. There is, theoretically, no greater 
motive for gluttony when twenty or a hundred people sit 
down to eat and enjoy themselves together than when 
the nuntber is limited to three or fours. Practically, how= 
ever, it is found that the inordinate length to which 
English dinners extend induce people to eat'more than 
they would at home ; partly out of ennui, because they 
have nothing better to do, and partly because they are 
tempted by a number of dishes which may be nice in 
themselves, but are too numerous. Much eating, of 
course, necessitates much drinking, and the notion that 


-some strong wine is required as a “ correction” for a rich 


dish causes an inordinate quantity of fiery liquid to be 
consumed. Sir Henry Thompson points out how 
absurdly excessive is the provision made for a dinner- 
party, and reduces the principal meal of the day to what 
is sufficient for the largest appetite, and affords scope 
enough for the talents of the best cook—soup, fish, 
rvelevé or entrée, a dish of vegetables, roast with salad, 
one sweet, and a savoury biscuit. The ve/evé may be a 
roast or boiled joint; the 7é¢/ should, of course, be a 
bird. 

As long, of course, as the practice prevails of treating 
vegetables in one way only—boiling them, and then 
serving up avery nauseous mess without any addition 
whatever, except some of the water they have been boiled 
in—they will never occupy the place they deserve in an 
English menu. Sir Henry Thompson points out that 
the supply of garden produce is in England seriously 
defective, and that the great value of vegetable purées as 
soup is almost entirely ignored. Itis no doubt a disgrace 
as well as a misfortune that we should in London be with- 
out a single decent market for fruit and vegetables ; 
but we doubt whether a market such as the able 
physician suggests could possibly succeed until English 
people are taught to use the vegetables they could 
purchase there. The very term “ greens” is a sufficient 
characteristic of the low estimation in which they are 
held in England. Turnip-tops, cabbages, spinach, or 
anything else, are indifferently spoiled and handed round 
with an ill-boiled, spotted potato; and nine cooks out of 
ten would stare if it were suggested to them that even 
these homely “ greens” can be so carefully treated as to 
supply a substitute for one of the numerous enfreés with 
which they think it necessary to fill the bill of fare. The 
innate prejudice against vegetables is not likely to be 
overcome for many years ; we therefore doubly welcome 
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so doughty a champion as Sir H. Thompson. ‘ He must 

help to combat the thoroughly British terror of what is 
contemptuously termed a “poor” soup. To avoid the 
appearance of “ poorness,” a mass of meat, which would be 
enough to keep a respectable family for a week, is boiled 
down to a dark brown stock. Sometimes a few (pre- 
served) vegetables, which have lost all their flavour, are 
thrown in; it is then highly peppered, and served as a 
Julienne, or is graced by the still more ill-placed appella- 
tion of “spring-soup.” A quarter of the meat used 
would have been ample, with some simple fresh garden- 
stuff, such as carrots, turnips, sorrel, cabbage, and other 
equally inexpensive products. But, according to British 
rules, no soup is considered worth eating unless the stock 
be as strong as glue and of almost similar flavour. The 
taste, therefore, of any delicate addition is entirely lost, 
and all soups are pretty nearly alike, the only difference 
being in the articles which one can extract from the thick 
soup by a judicious handling of the spoon. 

There are many English houses, hotels, and even 
clubs where the boiled potato makes its daily appearance 
with a regularity which drives a diner to despair and a 
gastronome to the verge of suicide: old or new, soft or 
hard, white or black, the potato is still boiled, and boiled 
only. This useful tuber, which when quite small and 

possesses a flavour of its own, becomes tasteless 
when it grows older, unless it is cooked with something 
to bring out its hidden flavour, or to impart to it 2 fresk 
one. Some potatoes are, when old, full of hideous black 
spots, signs of decay, which disfigure the exterior and 
spoil the whole. But they are boiled as they are. What 
English cook ever thought of cutting them into pieces 
and removing the black rottenness? Yet this same artist 
(save the mark !) would object to a piece of tainted meat, 
and would exclaim loudly if the baker supplied the 
servants’ hall with bread baked of mildewed flour. There 
are forty ways of cooking potatoes, of which three only 
—boiled, mashed, and baked—are really known in 
England, and one alone, that of boiling, extensively prac- 
tised. Fried potatoes figure, it is true, in many bills of 
fare, but they are invariably spoilt in the frying. The 
other methods mostly require only care and a little 
butter. But we have no right to expect such qualities 
from an English cook. 

Almost as serious as the misuse of potatoes are the 
atrocities which are in this country called salad. The 
real old English salad—or that which at a British table 
did duty for salad—was celery in the winter and water- 
cress in summer. These fresh, crisp stalks and green 
leaves have a raison d’étre ; their juicy stems are pleasant 
after a heavy dinner; they are simple and rather pretty. 
But the acclimatised salad possesses none of these 
qualities. The beautiful lettuce is mercilessly hacked 
into shreds ; its curly leaves have disappeared, its sap 
has been absorbed by the knife, most of its flavour has 
gone, and what was left is smothered by the morsels of 
strong celery mixed with it. The sauce, containing 
quantities of vinegar, mustard, and pepper, is dissolved 
in beetroot juice, and meanders about the bowl in 
carmine streams. The whole compound has but one 
pronounced flavour—that of KNIFE. This salad is an 
inexcusable perversity, for while to cook potatoes or 
vegetables well it must be admitted that more care and 
trouble are required than to boil them badly, here an 
infinite amount of both is devoted to spoiling everything. 
It is much easier to dry a lettuce and then break off the 
leaves with (clean) fingers, than to hack up a quantity of 
things into minute shreds. And yet the former pro- 
ceeding is all-sufficient. Dry thoroughly by shaking in 
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one or more clean cloths, add the simple sauce, and all 
is complete; neither celery, nor beetroot, nor that 
ferocious knife are required. 

To multiply cases in which the excellent productions of 
English gardens and English farms are spoilt by the 
ignorance and carelessness of English cooks would be 
easy. Volumes could be filled with such instances; but 
they would hardly do more than prove what Sir Henry 
Thompson shows in his excellent articles—that a more 
scientific and philosophic method of treating the art of 
cookery is imperatively required ; that it is necessary to 
know not only how to cook many dishes, but how to 
arrange a few ; that the best and most wholesome food is 
that which is well-cooked and well-selected ; and, finally, 
that good dinners are not inconsistent with economy, but 
depend mostly on a judicious use of simple and inex- 
pensive articles. Until these truths are appreciated by 
the great majority in England, people will continue to 
waste huge sums in bad dinners which cause dyspepsia 
in the guests and infinite trouble to the givers, and will 
pay a guinea to sit down toa public banquet at which 
twice as many ill-cooked dishes are served as a healthy 
person can eat, and thrice as much adulterated wine is 
drunk as anyone having regard to digestion and sobriety 
can. possibly drink. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


a 
THE PANAMA CANAL, 


T appears that the issue of an amount of 300,000,000 
francs in 500 franc shares, on which 250 francs 
will be called in a brief delay, will take place at the 
beginning of August. 400 founders’ shares have been 
created at 5000 francseach, They command a premium 
of about 1000 francs. The Suez shareholders are to 
have a privilege of subscription. It will be curious to 
see whether the delegations may enjoy the same privilége, 
or whether the British Government will exercise the 
prerogative of subscription. Whilst the question raised 
in the Washington Senate by Mr. Burnside had been 
considered hostile to the enterprise, it is now asserted 
on this side that, on the contrary, M. de Lesseps con- 
siders the motion favourable, since his intention is to 
abstain from any Government interference, so that the 
Company will assume a private and international 
character. 

The influence of M. de Lesseps in France 
is enormous. His energy is unrivalled, and his share- 
holders—and most of the original subscribers for the 
Suez shares are still holders—have not to repent the 
faith they have placed in the man whose intelligence, 
strength of will, and perseverance have overcome all 
obstacles in carrying out his gigantic scheme. Yet the 
colossal enterprise of the Panama Canal, which is to be 
undertaken without any Government assistance, frightens 
the public, and voices are not wanting in the French 
Press utterly to condemn the scheme, and treating it as 
an adventurous policy, from which France had better 
keep aloof. ‘We are face to face with several milliards 
worth of public works,” says the Moniteur des Chemins 
de Fer, “railways to construct, canals to improve, ports 
to dig out, lighthouses to erect, schools to build, a 
thousand establishments projected ; we have ata stone’s- 
throw a colony as large as the mother-country, which is 
only waiting for the influx of capital to develop its 
immense natural resources. What need is there for us 
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to enter upon a sentimental policy, and cut open an 
immense canal between the two Americas for the benefit 


of the Yankees and John Bull? They would not be 


grateful to us for it either. We know how the English 
have treated us. Mr. Burnside and his countrymen say 
that if we open a canal between the two parts of the New 
‘World, it must be for the special benefit of the United 
‘States. Otherwise he promises us a New Mexico in the 
mame of the Monroe doctrine. Let us keep our 
milliards for our works at home, instead of throwing 
them into the Isthmus of Panama. Neither the North 
nor the South of America have been favourable for us. 
We have had nothing but financial calamities there. 
We have not even the resource of deposing the Khedives 
of Honduras, or destituting the Grand-Vizirs of the 
Pacific Memphis. In those needy and ruined Eldo- 
rados nothing grows but lianas and failures.” 





RUSSIA. 


HERE is no country which tries harder to publish 
official information on its financial situation than 
Russia, and none in whose official assertions people believe 
less. Thereason for the distrust may befound in the absence 
of representatives of the nation who exercise control ; 
and statements are often made which ought only to be 
accepted with the greatest reserve. This applies equally 
to the following figures, extracted from the seventh 
volume of the Russian Financial. Year-book, according 
to which the estimates of receipts and expenditure of the 
Russian financial administration for the years 1875 to 

1879 were as follows :— 

Receipts. Expenditure. 


Roubles. Roubles. 
1875 ... 532,306,209 ... 529,050,426 
1876 ... 534,791,290 534,705,120 
1877 «+ 537,784,596 537,776,074 
1873 «» 538,331,523 565,827,231 
1879 ... 595,461,724 595:979,773 


It is now an open question whether these estimates were 
borne out by actual results. According to the estimates 
alone the regular financial requirements of Russia have in- 
increased by 66,000,000 roubles during the past five years, 
the increase amounting to 57,000,000 roubles in the two 
last years, 1878 and 1879. It was not possible to meet 
these suddenly-increased demands by an equal augmen- 
tation of the current receipts. The equilibrium in the 
Budget was disturbed in 1878, and it became necessary, 
in order to meet the regular expenditure, to procure 
27,495,708 roubles by means of aloan. But in framing 
the estimates for 1879, the ordinary receipts were put 
down at 57,130,201 roubles more than in 1877. Of these, 
18,157,000 roubles are anticipated to flow into the 
Treasury by the operation of five new taxes (taxes on 
transit of passengers and merchandise, stamp duty on 
policies of insurance, extension of the stamp duty to the 
kingdom of Poland, &c.), and it is expected that the 
existing sources of income will yield a surplus of 
38,973,000 roubles. The most remarkable increase in 
the expenditure is noticeable in the cost of administra- 
tion of the National Debt. No doubt this increase is 
partly due to the issue of bonds, which the Government 
has assumed on account of the railway companies, but 
in the main we see in it the reflex of the enormous 
expenses caused by the Russo-Turkish War. The 
requirements for the Public Debt necessitated in 1877 
115,090,000 roubles; in 1878, 113,680,000 roubles ; in 
1879, 156,580,000 roubles. For the War expenditure a 
special account is kept ; it was closed at the end of the 
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year 1877 with 480,326,204 roubles, of which 50,998,114 
roubles had been spent in 1876, and 429,328,809 vie 
in 1877. The cost of the war has been partly covered 

by the issue of loans at home. and abroad, by Treasury 
Bonds at short date, and, lastly, by an advance of very 
considerable amount made by the Imperial Bank. At 
the end of the year 1878 the Treasury was indebted to 
the Bank for no less asum than 475,870,566 roubles, 
and in order to be able to grant such an advance, the 
Bank had been obliged to increase its issue of paper 
money in a proportionate degree. 


THE NATIONAL POULTRY SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 


N attempt is, it seems, at last to be made in England 
to start a poultry farm on a respectably large scale. 
The “National Poultry Supply Association” is advertised, 
with a capital of £20,000, the greater part of which is to 
be contributed in #1 shares by “consumers,” who will 
be entitled to purchase goods at reduced prices. The 
prospectus informs us that it is intended, besides the 
breeding of poultry, to keep other stock upon the farm 
as may be found convenient and advantageous, and also 
to grow fruit and vegetables, and perhaps to include like- 
wise the breeding and keeping of rabbits. It would seem 
from the fact that the scheme comprehends these appa- 
rently heterogeneous matters that it has been planned 
with a greater knowledge of the subject than most similar 
attempts that have hitherto been made. The difficulties 
that have as yet proved most formidable to such endea- 
vours have arisen from the mistaken idea entertained by 
their promoters that a poultry farm can be a poultry farm 
and nothing else. The fact is that the ground which is in- 
tended mainly for the use of the hens and their families will 
not either support them in health or remain productive in 
any sense of the word, unless the occupation thereof by 
the feathered tribe is varied by the visits of other 
animals from time to time. The Association seems 
to have mastered this elementary truth, and to have 
made arrangements for what may be called a proper 
*‘ succession of crops” upon its estate. If it avoids those 
and other faults that have thus far hindered the success 
of poultry farming in England, there can be no reason 
whatever why its operations should not be profitable. It 
is a gross scandal to this country that it should be 
necessary to import from France and other countries 
huge quantities of eggs and poultry every year, although 
no sufficient reason has ever been alleged why English 
farmers should not rear the birds as easily as French 
peasants. It is often asserted that the soil of the Pas de 
Calais and some other departments is better suited to 
them than the heavy clays of some of our counties. But 
even if this theory were taken for granted, it does not 
afford any explanation of the fact that in districts where 
the soils are similar, as in Brittany and Cornwall or 
Normandy, and parts of the West of England, there 
should be a dozen chickens and eggs in France for every 
one on this side the Channel. 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


T may not be generally known that the United 
States Six per Cent. Bonds, redeemable in 1881, 
although quoted at a uniform rate in the Share List, are 
not altogether similar as regards the periods of their 
redemption. The principal amounts, it is true, are 
alike ; both the 189,320,000 dols, authorised on 17th 
July and 5th August, 1861, and 75,000,000 dols. 
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authorised on 3rd March, 1863, can be repaid at any 
time from 30th June, 1881 ; and there is no doubt that 
this repayment will be effected without delay. Besides 
these, there are 945,000 dols., authorised on March 2nd, 
1861, which are due on 1st July, 1881, and therefore 
must be repaid on that day. But there exists a con- 
siderable difference in respect to the Six per Cent. Bonds 
authorised on 8th February, 1861, for these mature on 
31st December, 1880, and must consequently be repaid 
at least six months earlier than all other Six per Cent. 
(so-called) 1881 Bonds. This category comprises 
18,415,000 dols., of which 14,000,000 dols. are registered, 
and the remainder have coupon-sheets. The difference 
in their maturity makes this last issue fully 1 per cent. 
worth more than the bulk of the 1881 Bonds. 


THE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Birkbeck 
Building Society was held on Thursday, July 3rd. The 
report states that the receipts for the year were 
455249,585, and the total from the commencement of 
the society £ 44,084,892. The general depression of 
trade appears to have had little influence on the deposit 
branch of the society, for the deposits have reached the 
large sum of £ 4,493,357, and 6445 new accounts have 
been opened, notwithstanding the bank restricted its rate 
of interest to 2% and 3% per cent. respectively, while 
the large joint-stock banks were giving 4 and 4% per 
cent. The gross profits earned by the society have 
reached £105,524. Of this amount £86,571 has been 
appropriated to the payment of interest on shares, and 
deposits, discount, and expenses of management. The 
surplus funds amount at the present time to £ 1,629,460. 
No portion of the funds is invested in bills or promissory 
notes, or personal securities of any kind. The proportion 
of reserve to liabilities is now upwards of 76% per cent. 
The total liabilities of the society are £ 2,128,716, and 
the assets £ 2,236,986, showing a net surplus of £ 108,269. 
The number of investors and depositors at the close of 
the year was 38,912, while the shares in existence number 
31,708, on which £167,756 has been paid up. 

SPANISH CREDIT MoBILIER.—It has been resolved by 
the Board of Administration to issue 100,000 Six per 
Cent. Bonds on 6th August. They are principally to be 
reserved to the shareholders who can give shares in 
paym ent. 

TuE Nederlandsche Handelsmaatschappy has declared 
a dividend of 5 per cent. against 6.20 per cent. in last year. 

Ir is stated from Paris that the costs for coinage of 
the new French Trade Dollar have been fixed at 34 per 
cent. None have as yet been coined, and already great 
efforts are made to introduce them into China and Japan, 

Tue French Minister of Finance has published a 
decree, fixing the price for Treasury Bonds, repayable on 
1st March, 1885, and bearing 4 per cent. interest at 106 
per cent, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

HIS week Mr. Mapleson brings his regular season 

to a close, but the representations will continue 

for a short time longer at cheap prices. By these tactics 
the impresario hopes to recoup, to a slight extent, the 
loss he must have suffered during what has been a most 
Cisastrous season for almost any sort of enterprise. When 
public support fails, Art is sure to be the loser ; hence 
the production of no absolute novelty at Her Majesty’s 
this year. “ Aida” has been magnificently mounted, 
and formed a wise and timely addition to the repertory ; 
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but of course it cannot be regarded in the light of a 
novelty. Verdi’s opera has been drawing pretty fairly, 
and Madame Trebelli’s most artistic assumption of 
Amneris has very properly been voted the best thing in 
the performance. Evergreen “ Carmen ” has attracted a 
good house once a week. 

Madame Gerster has just been appearing in a couple 
of parts in which she is not frequently heard, and one 
of which she has never sung here in its entirety 
before. This was Dinorah, whose music we expected 
to suit the Hungarian prima donna better than it did; 
but we do not care to say more than this, as at the 
time of her performance the artist had only just re- 
covered from a severe cold. However, if the music 
was not rendered with her usual perfection of vocalism, 
Madame Gerster’s dramatic realisation of the part was 
full of clever points, and contributed largely towards the 
success that was gained. The other ré/e was Violetta, 
and here Madame Gerster had to contend against a 
natural unsuitability for the character that was scarcely 
counterbalanced by powerful acting and brilliant singing, 
As Violetta she is not seen at her best, and we should 
advise the gifted lady to avoid this part, no matter how 
great the applause that may reward her efforts in it. 
There are characters in which something besides the 
mere exercise of talent is required for the achievement 
of complete success, and Violetta is one of these. 

The vrentrée of Madame Marie Réze in “Il Flauto 
Magico” has been a pleasant feature of the last few 
days, and the young prima donna exhibited as Pamina 
no falling off in either her vocal or histrionic qualities. 
As Astrifammante, Madame Gerster’s display of high 
notes was something marvellous. Signor Frapolli made 
a very poor Pamina, but Signor Del Puente, as Papageno, 
again proved himself the best exponent of the part we 
have had since Santley played it. A most vivacious, un- 
constrained, but withal artistic impersonation of the 
lively bird-catcher it would be impossible to conceive, 

On Tuesday Ambroise Thomas’s delightful opera, 
** Mignon,” was given—for the first time at the Hay- 
market house since its reopening—with a rather strong 
cast. A host in herself was Madame Christine Nilsson, 
who has made the part of Mignon almost as much 
her own as she has Marguerite. If asked which we 
like better of the two we should hardly know how to 
choose between them. But for the moment we have 
only to speak of her Mignon, and this is indeed a 
beautiful assumption. If possible, it has improved 
since last presented before a London audience; for 
Madame Nilsson never ceases to advance in her art, 
and the recent increase noticeable in her dramatic 
resources has had its effect on every 7é/e she has played. 
Still, what we admired most the other night in her 
Mignon was the peculiar spontaneity, grace, and sweet- 
ness with which she has ever invested it. In fact, there 
was all the charm of old about her performance, and this 
was enough, Never has Madame Nilsson more thoroughly 
deserved or earned the enthusiastic plaudits of an 
appreciative audience. She was admirably supported by 
Madame Trebelli, who sang and acted delightfully as 
Federico, being encored in her air; by Mdlle. Kellogg, 
a pleasing Filina ; and by M. Roudil, who made a dis- 
tinct hit as Lotario, giving a delineation upon which it 
would be very difficult to improve. Signor Campanini 
no doubt strove his hardest as Guglielmo, but his voice 
has become terribly throaty, and it is often painful to 
listen to. ‘The general performance was satisfactory, and 
the band, under Sir Michael Costa, made fewer slips 
than usual. The new scenery was effective. 
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— 
HINDU MYTHOLOGY AND LITERATURE.* 


HE author of the “ Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology, Geography, History, and Literature , 
says that his is not the first attempt to supply the void 
left by Prof. Wilson, who projected a similar work and 
forty years ago announced his intention of preparing 
one, but never accomplished his design. Mr. Dawson 
also modestly acknowledges that his own work is “no 
doubt very defective”; that “it may be that matters 
have been passed over which ought to have been 
recorded”; and that he has “no expectation of any 
near approach to perfection.” Indeed, on the face of it, 
it would be impossible to deal satisfactorily with such 
vast and intricate subjects as Hindu Mythology and 
Literature—let alone the Geography and History of 
India—in the small space of 383 pages. If Mr. Dawson 
has nevertheless succeeded in giving a tolerably fair 
summary, it is all the more to his credit. 

The workmanship, it is true, proves to be rather 
unequal when we compare the several articles. There 
is little proportion in the treatment of subject accor- 
ding to their greater or lesser importance. Attempts 
at comparative mythology, which are here and there 
introduced, are entirely dropped in cases where a clear 
and strong connection could have been made out 
between the mythic systems of the various Aryan, or 
even with those of some non-Aryan, races. The same 
want of systematic treatment is visible in the author’s 
occasional references to the etymological root of mythic 
ideas. There he often misses a splendid opportunity. 
In his introduction he gives a number of sources from 
which he has drawn; and we are struck by the fact of 
his making no allusion to some of the most eminent 
workers on the subject of the Hindu creed, whilst he 
refers the reader who wishes to pursue the study to the 
writings of Max Miiller and of the Rev. Sir George Cox. 
The latter, at any rate, though an able summariser, can 
scarcely be said to be an independent worker. 

Again, we must dissent from the author when he says 
that “ the book would be more valuable and interesting 
were. it well illustrated with plates and cuts, but the work 
is a speculative one, and does not directly appeal to a 
large field (!) of students and readers.” A Dictionary 
ranging over Mythology, Geography, History, and 
Literature can scarcely be said to be a speculative work, 
and is not usually provided with illustrations. It would 
be different if Mythology alone were treated; but then 
it would have to be done in a fuller and more connected 
form, in more impressive description, and with some 
sustained effort at bringing out the inner philosophic 
meanings of myths. 

Some of the articles—for instance, that on the Asuras, 
or oldest circle of Vedic Deities, whose name afterwards, 
by a misunderstanding in etymology, came to signify 
demons—are well treated in a few passages. Yet even 
in this case we miss a reference to the Nirukta Glossary, 
in which the false and later etymology of the name of 
the Asuras is explained in this way :—“ It is well known 
that He (the Creator) formed the Suras from su, ‘ good,’ 
in which their essence consists, and that he formed the 
Asuras from asu (or a-su, ‘ not good’), and that in this 
consists their essence.” Considering the original portion 
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of the Asuras, it would have been worth while to discuss 
this subject a little more fully. Nor does the author 
make any allusion to the connection between the ey 
Asuras and the Ahura, or Supreme Being, of en 
Avesta. | 

Several of the larger articles are fair condensations 
of the subject in hand. We may point out those on 
Krishna; on Kama, the God of Love; and on the Maha- 
Bharata, whilst the one on the Ramayana is rather in- 
complete. Yet, as the Dictionary professes to treat of 
Hindu Literature, the two great Indian epics might at 
all events have received equal treatment. ‘Similarity in 
the sound of the name, and some incidents in the life 
of Krishna,” says Mr. Dawson, “have led some to 
believe that the legend of Krishna had its origin in the 
life of Christ, but this is not the general opinion.” He 
might have added that another opinion is to the effect 
that portions of the Christian Mythology arose out of 
the previous Krishna worship. Even though the simi- 
larity of the names of Krishna and Christ may be 
accidental, the main incidents of the latter legend—the 
birth of Jesus, the flight to Egypt, and so forth—are 
curiously foreshadowed in the Hindu myth. This has 
nothing surprising in it, as similar myths may be found 
in the Norse creed as well asin the old Mexican religion. 
The Spanish missionaries and Inquisitors, when coming 
to Mexico, were rather startled by the coincidence. It 
is not only the idea of a Tri-murti, or Trinity, which 
can be traced in more than one system of Pagan belief. 

Occasionally, Mr. Dawson gives, rather strangely, an 
explanation in this way :—“ Himachala, Himadri. The 
Himalaya Mountains.” Two words about the meaning 
of Himalaya might have been expected. When he men- 
tions the Hunas, an Inco-Skythian race, who were esta- 
blished in the Punjab and along the Indus at the com- 
mencement of our era, whilst in the Middle Ages there 
was a race, called Huna, which formed a division of the 
Hindu warrior caste, he might have brought to recollec- 
tion that in the Edda, too, there was a Hunic (Germanic) 
race, whose name served as a transition to the Hunnic 
Etzel (Attila) legend of the Nibelungen Epic—a legend 
which seems to have grown out of the Eddic name of 
Atli. 

Under “ Kali-dasa,” Mr. Dawson gives the beautiful 
poetical praise conferred by Goethe upon the Sakuntala. 
Yet, whilst mentioning a French translation of Kalidasa, 
he is silent upon the superior German versions of the 
Sakuntala, of which there are several. This incomplete- 
ness, which could often have been avoided by a few 
words, is a feature of the work throughout. Kapila, the 
founder of the Sankya philosophy, is dismissed with four 
lines and a half. ‘This is not fair, considering the 
importance of that philosophy, in which not a few ideas 
are discussed which have since made much stir among 
modern thinkers. Do we not seem to hear a discussion 
on the system of Fichte, when Kapila remarks :—“ Other 
heretics say:—‘Since no thing really exists except 
Thought, neither does Bondage, just as the things of a 
dream have no real existence. Therefore it has no 
cause, for it is absolutely false.’” To which Kapila 
replies :—‘* Not Thought alone exists, because there is 
the intuition of the External.” In order to be of real 
value, a paragraph on Kapila would have to touch on 
his philosophy at least with a few words. 

On the subject of the Sakas—the Sakai and the Sacae 
of classical writers—who once extended from the Hindu 
Koh to the mouths of the Indus, and who are usually 
associated with the Yavanas, or Greeks, whilst others 
regard the Sakas as of Turk or Tatar origin, more has 
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been written than might be gathered from this Dic- 
tionary. A Germanic, even a Saxon, origin has also been 
ascribed, by some, to this ancient people. The article on 
the Vedas is, within the space of Mr. Dawson’s work, fair 
enough. But why does he, when saying: “ Root, vid, 
know—divine knowledge” fail to give a most obvious, 
though archaic, English word, which is in closest connec- 
tion with the word Veda? And why is the word 
“Aryan” itself simply explained as “ loyal, faithful,” and 
“the immigrant race from which all that is Hindu 
originated,” not allowed more than six lines? Are there 
really no other etymological surmises about so important 
a word? 

Similar instances of strange omissions might be mul- 
tiplied to a large extent. We readily acknowledge, 
nevertheless, that in some respects the book may be 
found handy for a beginner, who has no access to better 
foreign sources. Everything calculated to facilitate, or 
to entice into, the study of the ancient beliefs and modes 
of thought and expression of a great race of early 
culture, which is at present under the sway of its Aryan 
English kin, must be hailed ; and to such service this 
Dictionary can be put. 





LIFE IN ASIATIC. TURKEY.* 


HE province of Karamania with the adjacent parts 

of Northern Syria have remained for ages a ferra 
incognita to the greater number of Eastern travellers ; the 
reason for this being not merely the habitually unsettled con- 
dition of the country, but also its supreme unhealthiness. 
The deadly air and heat of the lowlands during summer is 
enough to break down the health of the strongest; 
marshes abound everywhere, while some spots are 
nothing better than an arid salt waste. The rivers and 
streams which descend from the mountain ranges having 
no visible outlet are forced to inundate a vast surface, 
and when this dries up in summer-time malaria is gene- 
rated, and to this cause may be attributed the strange 
depressing loneliness of a country, the physical features 
of which, however, are extremely beautiful. It is not 
surprising, then, that few persons have been found to risk 
falling a prey to fever and cholera in the attempt to 
identify the sites of ancient cities in Cilicia and Lycaonia. 
Mr. Davis, however, to whom we are already indebted 
for an interesting book on Caria, Lycia, and Phrygia, 
resolved in 1875 to carry his investigations yet further, 
his present large volume being the result of a three 
months’ wandering through the region which lies imme- 
diately to the north of the Gulf of Scanderoon, and is 
bounded, speaking roughly, by Marash on the east and 
Koniah on the west—a limited area, indeed, but one 
abounding in noteworthy particulars which he seems to 
have studied minutely and recorded with diligent care, 
his main intention being, as he tells us, to give, at a time 
when the reputation of the Turks as a nation and a 
Government is sunk to the lowest depth, a faithful de- 
scription of the Osmanli as seen in a remote province of 
the Empire, almost uninfluenced by the pseudo-civilisa- 
tion of Stamboul, in order to show, as indeed he does 
very clearly, that to the Government and not to the people 
must be attributed the sad state of a country which 
contains so many elements of material prosperity. On 
one point in particular the author bears emphatic testi- 
mony, namely, the absence of class oppression of the 
Christian by the Muslim. Nothing of the kind exists, as 


* Life in Asiatic Turkey. By the Rev. E, J. Davis, M.A. 
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far as he could. see, at all events, in Karamania, both 
classes alike suffering from, and being, in fact, crushed 
by the same impartial tyranny and fatal misrule. 

As to the physique of the population, Mr. Davis 

speaks of the men as fine strong stalwart fellows, and 
says that to judge from the young girls, the women, who 
of course were invisible, must be extremely good-looking, 
and adds that such a race, properly governed, need have 
no fear of Russia or of any other power; in fact, from 
the sight of them he began to understand how it was that 
the Turks were so formidable to Europe in the olden 
days ; and as ‘o their character, it has in it much to be 
admired, many points in fact which might be imitated 
and practised by nations of vastly higher pretensions, 
their honesty in particular being most remarkable. They 
are also loyal to a fault, and will not believe any ill of 
the Sultan. “The Padshah is good!” “The Padshah 
does not know all this,” is the constant excuse when 
exactions and oppression are the theme of conversation. 
But taxation is carried to an extent that leaves no hope 
for the people. Even in prosperous years it is as much 
as they can do to meet the demands of an impoverished 
exchequer and of the human jackals who have their own 
profits to make, while in years of scarcity the consequence 
is nothing less than ruin, the impoverished proprietor 
being obliged to sell his farm, perhaps at one-fifth of its 
value, and in this way the land is rapidly becoming the 
property of the Greeks and Armenians, who are buying it 
up in all directions. 
- The terrible winter of 1873-4, and the famine which 
succeeded it, left fearful marks behind them in some 
districts, and Mr. Davis gives us a piteous account of the 
miseries of the people at thattime. Asa rule, the Kara- 
manian peasant is miserably poor, for although his frugality 
is unexampled, he is not industrious and does not make as 
much of his land as he might. He lives from hand to 
mouth, and never has anything laid by. “The great 
resource of Turkey is,” says Mr. Davis, “ her agriculture, 
and the mainstay of her agriculture is the Muslim 
peasant. ‘The essential point, therefore, is to improve 
the condition of the poor down-stricken agriculturists of 
the interior, by urging economy at Constantinople, by 
helping to open up the country through roads and rail- 
ways—above all, by ceasing to advance loans, which 
even now would probably be only squandered, and 
can but increase the burdens and miseries of a popu- 
lation that is already almost crushed to the earth.” 
After writing this, however, the author not inaptly bethinks 
himself of how we are conducting ourselves towards our 
millions of Indian cultivators, and suggests that we are 
not quite blameless enough in the matter of the taxation 
and government of dependencies to be justified in being 
very severe upon other Powers. 

Cilicia is a great grain-producing province, but owing 
to the difficulty of transport its exports are at present 
very limited, although since the Crimean War Mersina has 
become a place of some importance, and from it large 
quantities of barley are despatched to England. Cilician 
wheat does not appear to suit the English market, 
although it makes excellent bread. Cilician cotton is 
very white, but poor in quality and short in staple. Both 
wheat and cotton degenerate very rapidly, the seed 
requiring to be constantly renewed. If a number of 
canals could be made throughout the province, or the 
projected railway be started, its prosperity would soon be 
materially increased, and a great future might be pre- 
dicted for it, but under its present government improve- 
ment is not to be expected. In summer good mutton 
is to be had at about 2d. per lb., and the export of wool 
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might very easily be materially increased, and many other 


products would, under good management, be obtainable. 


The “ Killim” carpets exhibited at Vienna are made in 
Karamania, they are all of sheep’s wool, and remarkable 
for their beauty and the brilliancy of their dyes ; besides 
these the only manufactured articles suitable for export 
would appear to be the woollen fabrics of Marash. These 
latter are very beautiful, being embroidered or interwoven 
with gold and silk, and they have also the advantage of 
being remarkably cheap. Mr. Davis describes the 
country he traversed as in many places grand and 
picturesque in the extreme, the colouring of the rocky 
ranges often, as may be seen in those of Sinai, shading 
through greys, orange, and purple up to a brilliant red, 
with not unfrequently a snowy background of higher 
elevation, while the lower slopes would be covered with 
magnificent pines, cypresses, or fruit trees of numerous 
kinds, or with junipers tall and straight enough to furnish 
masts for the largest ships. High precipices and peaks 
rise above verdant valleys, and streams clear but dark in 
colour rush foaming to the plains from their mountain 
sources, spanned perhaps by a bridge of one large pointed 
arch. The most brilliant flowers, often deliciously fragrant, 
abound here and there, nor is the melody of birds want- 
ing, for the thrush, the nightingale, and-a host of smaller 
warblers make themselves heard, having no fear of man, 
for they are never persecuted. The contrasts are especially 
charming, from Nature in her most rugged to her most 
smiling moods, and but for a few unavoidable contre- 
temps the journey must have been most agreeable. Mr. 
Davis, however, not only lost his companion from 
dysenteric fever very early in his rambles, and had to 
proceed alone, but he also himself at different times 
suffered severely from ague, and he was not always free 
from difficulties with the inhabitants in wild regions, who 
sometimes were inclined to refuse to supply his wants, 
although as a general rule he found them kindly and 
well-disposed. 

Of the antiquities which he visited we may mention 
the ruins of Pompeiopolis, not far from Mersina, and 
those of Messis (Mopsuestia) and Anazarba; the great 
carved sarcophagus of Eregli, the curious caverns of 
Geutzz, Isaura with its temple and fortifications, and the 
supposed sites of Lystra and Derbe, the former showing 
the remains of at least thirty Christian churches. The 
author also obtained from a German an account of his 
discovery of the gold mines of Philip of Macedon, near 
Salonica, and of some promising veins of coal in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mersina. Mr. Davis gives us a carefully 
executed map and some very nice illustrations, and his 
book is altogether a useful as well as an agreeable addi- 
tion to our Eastern literature, giving a very complete 
picture of a part of the world which has up to the pre- 


_sent time not received by any means the attention which 


it will be seen to have deserved. 


FULLER'S STUDENTS’ COMMENTARY ON THE 
HOLY BIBLE.* 


HE five books of Moses here commented upon 
have singular demands on the combined interests 
of Jewish and Christian believers, and even on students 
of ancient history, who are without any faith either in 
Moses or Jesus Christ. These books contain the laws 
which are the concrete expression of the life of the Jewish 


‘race. They reflect the early history, the character, the 





* The Student's Commentary on the Holy Bible. Founded on 
hee Commentary. Edited by J. M. Futter, M.A, Vol. I. 
on: Murray. 1879.) 


politics, the religion, the aspirations, and the aims of one 
of the most memorable and gifted races that have ever. 
played a great part in the most eventful stages of human 
civilisation and religion, though inferior to the Roman 
race in arms, and to the genius of Greece in arts. This 
interest in the Pentateuch of Moses has only grown 
stronger and deeper under the repeated assaults of its 
ablest assailants, as those assaults of the sceptical school 
of critics have called forth on the part of the defenders of 
the Mosaic record, not merely fresh evidence of its vera- 
city, but new arguments, which appear to us unanswerably 
conclusive. The day has gone by when it was only too 
fashionable to reject as an incredible myth the historical 
traditions of a great race, credited and cherished as a 
sacred deposit of truth, and handed down from father to 
son, for more than thirty centuries, at the sneer of a 
Voltaire or a Volney, or at the coarse and vulgar ridicule 
of a Tom Payne. Archeological researches and historical 
discovery have since that time come forward as indepen- 
dent and impartial witnesses to the facts recorded in the 
Books of Moses which have been most materially challenged 
by the sceptics. Literary scholarship and criticism, too, has 
shown from internal evidence that the Pentateuch could 
not have been concocted from documents of various ages, 
constructed on various principles, and abounding, as some 
would have us believe, in internal and irreconcilable dis- 
crepancies and contradictions ; but that if ever there was a 
volume which is the product of one mind, written by one 
man, and by one who alone had witnessed the events it 
records, and who alone was at that time likely to possess 
the knowledge or ability required to write such an account, 
that volume is the Pentateuch, and its writer was Moses. 
Now, the commentary before us is designed to be a 
“scientific exposition of Scripture for popular use,” and 
a defence of it against modern difficulties and objections, 
and this design it keeps everywhere in view. Its real 
value, as well as its strength, lies in the summary but 
masterly method (especially in its introduction to each of 
the Five Books of Moses) in which it seeks torefute modern 
objections, and to establish the authenticity and 
genuineness of the sacred record. To this end all the 
best and most recent results of critical scholarship, 
archeology, and history are utilised ; and even the works 
of modern travellers are made to contribute important 
evidence on disputed points, evidence all the more 
valuable so far as it is incidental and undesigned 
—as, for example, in such a passage as the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ When we come to the chapter on which the 
central event in the history of Israel, the delivery of God’s 
law, is recorded, we find localities and scenery which 
travellers concur in declaring to be such as fully corre- 
spond to the exigencies of the narrative, and which, in 
some accounts (remarkable at once for scientific accuracy 
and graphic power), are described in terms which show 
that they correspond, so far as mere outward accessories 
can correspond, to the grandeur of the description.” 
The most satisfactory portion of the work before us is the 
Introduction and Notes to Genesis by the Bishop of 
Winchester. In that introduction we find a series of 
admirable arguments in favour of the Mosaic author- 
ship of Genesis, and equally admirable replies to its 
assailants’ arguments. The weakest and least satisfactory 
part is that on the Book of Leviticus by Rev. Samuel 
Clark, though the Introduction is considerably better 
than the Notes. As an instance of confusion and over- 
sight on the part of the commentator, we may call atten- 
tion to his account of the restoration of the Leper (Chap. 
XII.), where he says the ceremony was two-fold, because 
the Leper was excluded not only from the Sanctuary but 
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from the camp. Now, the fact is that the ceremonial of 


the restoration of the Leper was threefold, as given in the | 


Levitical law, not twofold as we are here told ; and the 
reasons are obvious. Leprosy was regarded as a living 
death, and therefore the rites of restoration must repre- 
sent the idea of life and regeneration. Leprosy manifested 
itself in the most loathsome uncleanness, and therefore 
it required significant and corresponding acts of purifica- 
tion. It was regarded as a Divine punishment for sin, 
‘and therefore it demanded expiatory sacrifice for sin. 
Accordingly, the threefold object of the ritual of the 
restoration of the Leper was to express that the sufferer 
was restored to life and health, restored to bodily clean- 
ness and social intercourse in consequence, and restored 
to moral purity and, as a consequence, communion with 
God. Again, our commentator is in error when he says 
that the birds sacrificed in this ceremonial of the 
restoration of the Leper were provided by the priest. 
Such a supposition is not only without evidence, but it 
runs entirely counter to the general principle of Jewish 
sacrifice and gifts, which consisted of the property of those 
that gave them on their own behalf. The second volume 
of this work has just appeared, and will receive notice in 
due course. 


MOOT POINTS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


HE public will be interested in this reprint of Mr. 
Cliffe Leslie’s essays, chiefly on account of his 
attack on the so-called orthodox school of political econo- 
mists. During the last few years the latter have been in 
a sad plight. After years of almost undisputed supre- 
macy, their fundamental principles, the legitimacy of 
their very method, have been impugned, and they have 
been forced to fight pro aris et focis. 
Mr. Leslie has been one of the leaders of the attack, 


and these essays contain a full statement of his view of . 


the case. He and Mr. Ingram have taken up a position 
with regard to the deductive science of political 
economy which may not inaptly be compared to Kant’s 
attitude towards dogmatic metaphysics. They ask, with 
reference to the science founded by Smith and Ricardo, 
“Ob eine solche Wissenschaft iibethaupt existire ?” 
In fact, their argument is not new. It was advanced 
thirty years ago by Auguste Comite for the purpose of 
clearing the ground for the new science he proposed to 
build up under the name of sociology. Unfortunately 
for his argument, the question, ‘‘Ob eine solche 
Wissenschaft iiberhaupt existire?” can be retorted 
with tenfold force, and it has been urged 
against Mr. Leslie with great power by Mr. Lowe. 
To this Mr. Leslie replies im the words of 
Bacon, “ Prudens interrogatio diminitium scientiz.’’ 
He lays great stress on what Mill would have 
called the counteracting causes, and shows from the 
historical inquiries of Sir Henry Maine and others that 
in the past and in many parts of the world at present the 
determining principle of society was and is not compe- 
tition, but custom ; that even in our own country and at 
the present time to which moderate economists like the 
late Mr. Bagehot would limit the application of econo- 
mical laws, the assumptions of the economists are far 
from universally applicable. This, however, the best 
defender of the deductive method, Professor Cairnes, 
fully admitted, while at the same time he demonstrated 
that this admission does not in any way invalidate the 
deductive laws of political economy as expressing ten- 


* Essays in Political end Moral Philosophy. By T. E. CLIFFe 
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dencies legitimately deducible from nown facts of nature 
and mind. Mr. Leslie appears to us to have completely 
failed to overthrow the main argument of Professor 
Cairnes’s method. While, however, we cannot agree with 
Mr. Leslie’s theories about his science, we must not 
forget to do justice to his work in the science itself; the 
volume before us contains some valuable historical 
inquiries into the variation of prices in consequence of 
the gold discoveries and in England and Germany seven 
years ago. These and the essays on agricultural wages 
and the incidence of taxation on the working classes are 
excellent examples of the utility of historical and statis- 
tical inquiries in illustration of economic laws. ‘These 
parts of the book may be read with interest and assented 
to by those who disagree entirely with the author on 
theoretical ground, while the essay on Auvergne is a 
brilliant study of the economical effects resulting from 
the peculiar physical and social condition of that part of 
France. 





THREE NOVELS.* 


ONE of the three volumes here dealt with would, 

to use a common expression, set the Thames on 

fire. We must give the first place to Dr. Brown’s “ Unjust 
Steward.” The plot is well constructed and fairly 
worked out, there are no glaring improbabilities, and 
the characters play their parts as men and women of every- 
day life, which is a somewhat unusual and always gratify- 
ing circumstance. The chief fault to be found with the 
book is the author’s style, the mannerisms and pedantic 
method adopted by him of saying the simplest of phrases, 
and in giving vent to the most common-place expressions. 
For instance, he talks of the “singularly simple régime 
enforced at the auberge in County Dumbleton.” To call 
an Irish shanty an “ auderge,” and its simple fare an “ en- 
forced régime,” is an unpardonable piece of absurdity ; 
and as an instance of pedantry, Isabel’s meditations on 
her ideal of a husband on page 237, vol. ii., will suffice, 
where she “pictures to herself the intellectual and moral 
qualities of him who might possibly at some future and 
quite unascertainable period be her lover and her hus- 
band,” . and imagines “all these qualifications 
and attributes were to be encased and com- 
prised within the outward semblance of an Adonis— 
beautiful te the eye, and breathing forth harmony from 
within.” Briefly to sketch the plot: we are first intro- 
duced to Mr. Lorraine, the “unjust steward,” who is 
meditating in his study. He is determined to enrich 
himself by fair or foul means, and is summing up the 
pros and cons, and setting his pieces in order on the 
board. It is stated that he is ruminating after the family 
have retired to bed, but the next character, Captain 
Macaire, steps in with “Good morning, Lorraine,” on his 
lips, so presumedly the unjust one had had a night of it 
in the study. This Macaire he makes his accomplice, 
and between them they arrange that Dick Falcon- 
bridge, son of Mr. Lorraine’s employer, should visit 
town under Macaire’s guidance, where Dick is promptly 
fleeced by the Captain and a certain Sir Edward 
Vavasor. Macaire falls in love with Isabel, the 
daughter of Lorraine, which the steward did not contem- 
plate. Squire Falconbridge, his employer, dies suddenly, 
and Dick coming into his estates, the confederates are non- 
plussed. The Captain applies to the unjust steward for 
* The Unjust Steward. By H. Brown. Two vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Zke Marriage Tic. By JOHANNES VON DEWALL ; 


translated by K. E. STANTIAL. Two vols. (Remington.)—A 
Woman of Mind. By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH. ‘Three vols. 


(Sampson Low and Co.) 
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that Macaire will give up any idea of his daughter. The 
Captain revenges himself. Mr. Lorraine is exposed, and 
his fraud in connection with the management of a Lord 
Fitzurse’s estate made plain. Here it appears that his real 
name is not Lorraine, but Darrell, for he has changed it in 
order to avoid detection, under the mistaken supposition 
that he has actually murdered Sir Edward Vavasor. Dick 
Falconbridge marries Isabel Darrell, after her father’s term 
of imprisonment is over. The book is here closed, lest, as 
the author naively remarks, “the cup of bliss should be 
too full.” There are other characters full of life, and 
were it not for the errors of style we have pointed out, 
“The Unjust Steward” might be written down as a 
good book. 

The next in order of merit is a translation by 
K. E. Stantial, from the German of Johannes von 
Dewall, entitled “ The Marriage Tie.” It purports from 
the preface to be a lesson to the English people on the 
miseries of the law of divorce. But as there is no 
divorce or semblance of one throughout the book, it is 
difficult to apply the instruction. True, there is a separa- 
tion by consent between husband and wife brought about 
by an “excess of love,” and the wife marries again. But 
this is not divorce, and the second marriage could not 
possibly be legal in England. However, that is the sum 
total of the plot and lesson. The lady, first the wife of 
Herr Constantine von Gleichen, afterwards marries Baron 
von Maszmann. Her first husband, whom she supposed 
dead, reappears, and she goes to nurse him in an illness. 
This fact being communicated at a card-party to the 
Baron, he rushes off in a fit of jealousy to shoot the 
supposed lover, but by accident shoots himself instead. 
There is a Chief of Police, who is very busy, and does 
every conceivable thing but the right one, filling up his 
spare time by talking platitudes. The Baron dies, and 
his wife (?) is reunited to her former husband. We have 
also the old Princess Algaruchi, a good-natured receptacle 
for gossip and scandal, and various other characters of 
little interest. ‘The story is supposed to be related by 
one Nicholas Bagdanof, and his sophisms, platitudes, 
and heroics render him worthy of a place among the 
dramatis persone of “The Marriage Tie.” The transla- 
tion may be good, but the original is decidedly insipid, 
and the translator cannot be congratulated on the choice 
of subject nor on the imagination which conceived it 
likely to be a lesson against divorce. 

The third and last of the trio is “ A Woman of Mind,” 
by. Mrs. Adolphe Smith, who has endeavoured to depict 
a girl of advanced Radical opinions, strong mind, and 
good principles, but has only succeeded in producing a 
heroine strong in heroics and frequently vulgar in ideas. 
There is a combination of butchers, bakers, actors, and 
ladies of the corps de ballet, over whom towers, or rather 
is supposed to tower, the mind of this woman, Silvia 
Clevedon. As an example of inconsistency, she, an 
advanced Radical, is made to condole with one Philip 
Royle (afterwards a celebrated actor) on the occasion of 
his endeavouring to earn his own salt, and says, on his 
statement that he means to work :—“I wish you could 
keep your present friends through this crisis in your life, 
but you seem to have made few real ones, and only deep 
and sincere friendship can stand such a test.” Hardly 
an advanced idea. Eventually this woman of mind 
arrives in London, preferring to make her own way, to 
marrying her cousin, Gilbert Jocelyn, as decreed by her 
father’s will. She becomes secretary of an association, and 
subsequently marries Mr. Royle, the actor. This much 
of the plot will suffice. Those who care to trace her 
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career must do so through the medium of the book. For 
us “A Woman of Mind” does not repay the trouble of 
reading, and we sincerely hope we may never meet such 
a character as the heroine, Silvia Clevedon. 


CHARLES BIANCONI.* 


E think it is Blair who once pronounced it the 
easiest thing in the world to write a sermon, 

and about the most difficult to write a good one. This 
opinion which general experience will confirm as axiomatic 
in regard to sermons might, we think, be extended to 
include biographies. ‘To produce a poem or a novel, or 
even a political treatise one must provide one’s own 
idea or plot or theory ; and this proves often more or 
less a process of making bricks without straw ; but in 
the construction of a biography all the essential materials 
are ready to hand, and, very frequently, there is an em- 
barrassment of choice in the quality and quantity of the 
bricks. To write a biography, therefore, ought to be 
almost as easy as to write a sermon, and yet if 
one recalls how few really good biographies have 
ever been written, we are irresistibly reminded of Blair’s 
dictum. Intimate knowledge alone will not suffice, and 
superficial will of course fail. A man, we know, is never 
a hero to his valet de chambre, and thus a biography 
written from the valet point of view, however full of 
accurate detail, would scarcely be satisfactory. We 
suspect, all other things being equal, that a man’s 
very best biographer is likely to be found in his 
daughter, rather than in his son, or in his friend; 
for a daughter, if she be capable, would possess 
that fine power of intuition, which is in women 
always a sixth sense, and which sees into and all 
round a fact, and charms away half its “ stubbornness.” 
And if we say daughter rather than wife, it is from no 
lack of respectful sympathy for a late most interesting 
“ Life and Letters,” but because in almost all cases we 
believe that, thatrelationshipistooclose forjust appreciation. 
Our prejudices being thus propitiated on the title-page, 
and the modest preface enlisting our sympathy, we were 
prepared to be pleased with the book under review, and 
a careful perusal justified our first impressions. There is 
very little need for consideration on the score of “sex 
and inexperience” which Mrs. O’Connell urges to 
deprecate criticism. The simple unaffected style in 
which she writes more than atones for any “literary ” 
shortcomings ; and indeed we find scant evidence of any 
“inexperience” to excuse, except, it may be, in the 
arrangement of the chapters. It might, perhaps, be 
well in future editions to make the fourth chapter change 
places with the seventh—or at any rate to let it come 
later in the book, for there is a certain lack of continuity. 
between the “keeping of the corner shop” at Clonmel, 
in which we leave Mr. Bianconi engaged at the close of 
the third chapter, and the finding of the “ Bians” in full 
swing of work at the beginning of the fourth. But this 
is nearly all the fault we can find in a volume 
which has truth and humour and interest to recommend 
it. It gives us the life story of the Italian pedlar boy, 
who introduced the vast car system into Ireland; who, 
commencing life at sixteen with a pack on his back, in 
the “latter years” of his career, “had 1400 horses 
employed, and daily covered 3800 miles” (p. 72). 
Bianconi used himself to say, that the “ Bians,” as his 
conveyances were familiarly called, had “grown out of 
his shoulders.” His long weary miles of tramp had 


* Charles Bianconi. A Biography, 1786-1875. By his daughter, 
Mrs. M. T. O'CONNELL.’ (Chapmas and Hall) 
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prompted the idea, and the puzzle of “how to become 
somebody” (p. 9) which we are told was his ruling 
passion, probably suggested the means. In a very literal 
sense, it was an uphill road he had to travel. His first 
small car venture for the short stage between Clonmel 
and Cahir was not a success. 

“ Scarcely anybody went by the car. People were used to 
trudging along on foot, and they continued to do so, thus 
saving their money, which was more valuable to them than 
their time. Another man would have abandoned the specu- 
lation, but M. Bianconi did nothing of the kind. He started 
an opposition at a cheaper rate, which was not known to be 
his—not even by the rival drivers who raced against each 
other for the foremost place. The excitement of the contest, 
the cheapness of the fare, the occasional free lifts given to 
passengers, soon began to attract a paying public, and before 
very long both the cars every day came in full” (p. 117). 

It was certainly an original expedient to “ command 
success,” and the .energy and steadfastness of purpose 
which it indicates are manifest throughout his career. 
He seems to have been a man of few theories, but of 
great practice. His ‘great idea,” we are told (p. 91), 
“‘was that we never should despise poor people nor appa- 
rently small interests.” His “ruling principle ” was “ to 
have your wants within your means.” This is sound 
doctrine, and worth any amount of “sentiment,” in 
which his biographer tells us he was somewhat deficient. 
We should hardly have judged him so, though, truth to 
say, we do not set a very high value on that latter vague 
virtue. Personally, we have rather a distaste for very sensi- 
tive people, whose feelings, like their charity, we suspect of 
being centred in their home, and whose sympathy, asa rule, 
exhausts itself in “ feeling.” Mr. Bianconi’s sentiment was 
at any rate subordinate to his sound common-sense ; 
and for all practical purposes he was of far more use to 
his generation than many a so-called “ man of feeling” 
might have been. He grew to own much of the beautiful 
district, the picturesque points of which he had noted 
when on the tramp; he became a naturalised Irishman, 
plus royaliste que /e rot almost, in his enthusiastic friend- 
ship for the Liberator ; he was thrice elected Mayor of 
Clonmel, and achieved at last the much-coveted dignity 
of being appointed Deputy-Lieutenant for his county. It 
sounds like a Dick Whittington story, and it is sufficiently 
like that favourite hero of cur childhood to be very in- 
spiriting reading. But it is not quite all triumphant. He 
had to see a very beautiful daughter, as well as his only 
son, die before him, and to grow old with no heir to 
inherit his name. At seventy years of age he met with 
an accident which obliged him to be carried about for 
the remaining ten years of his life—a constant and severe 
trial to so active-spirited a man; but, as his daughter says, 
“Mr. Bianconi all through his life invariably made the 
best of everything, and he did the same as regards this 
accident” (p.317). We think this cheerful adaptability 
to circumstances, which religious people would call resig- 
nation, to be not the least of his charms. It was altogether 
an eminently practical life, showing us what pluck and 
endurance and honesty of purpose may effect. He did, 
to quote again from his biographer, “ the work of his life 
to the best of his ability, keeping always an eye to the 
main chance, but also striving as he prospered to help 
others in their troubles” (p. 320). Though the “work 
of his life” may not perhaps be accounted a very high 
one, yet, as it has been well said, the way a man 
earns money and the way a man spends money will afford 
a pretty fair test of the man himself. In these self-in- 
dulgent days it is good for youngsters to hear of a man 
who, ‘when he was earning a shilling a day used to live 
on eightpence,” who maintained the like principles 
through life, and who earned from so keen an observer 


as Mr. Anthony Trollope the well-deserved praise that 
“no living man has worked more than he has for the 
benefit of the entire kingdom.” (p. 73.) ‘The biography 
might take high rank among Mr. Smile’s vignettes of the 
heroes of self-help, and on its own merits it is a life well 
worth telling, and exceedingly well told. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lyrics of Life and Light. 64 Original Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. F. G. Lee. (London: Pickering and Co.)—The 
get-up of this little volume is remarkable, and, we think, 
significant. On the title-page we have a list of the names 
of twenty of the authors of the so-called “ original” poems, 
arranged somewhat in the form of an inverted pyramid, and 
printed in an antique combination of capital and italic 
letters. Next comes a full-page engraving of a coat of arms 
with a motto, and opposite we have the dedication enclosed 
between heavy bands of ornamental bordering, with a small 
coat of arms and a motto in the middle. Then follow 
apparently the initials and motto of the editor, the prefatory 
notes, the table of contents, and a quotation from some 
work entitled “The Sorrows of Sewallis,” which, from its 
position, is, we may presume, supposed to be an appropriate 
introduction to the contents of the book. Every “poem” is 
printed within a heavy architectural border, and begins with 
an elaborately-disguised ornamental letter; and large 
numbers of these poems are further decorated with quaint- 
looking if somewhat conventional tail-pieces. At the end we 
have an alphabetical list of authors and an index of first 
lines similarly ornamented. The substitution of the 
old “ f”-shaped “s” for the modern form of that letter is 
another peculiarity in the printing of the text of this 
book. We have been at some pains to describe in detail 
the typographical and artistic style in which this volume 
has been issued, but we cannot say whether or not this 
lends to it any symbolical or mystical meaning and 
value. Divines of the Rev. F. G. Lee school are very fond, 
we are well aware, of embodying their deepest and most 
esoteric teaching in obsolete and puzzling shapes, and it is 
just possible, of course, that more may be conveyed through 
the medium of ornamental letter and tail-piece, coats-of- 
arms, architectural borders, &c., than meets the eye of the 
uninitiated. At all events, if there is little to attract but much 
to puzzle us in these features ‘of the book, it is to be feared 
that we shall not value highly many of the sets of verses 
it contains. Of the very few verses in the volume that 
could by any stretch of courtesy be designated as 
poetry, those by Dr. John Newman, entitled “ My Birthday,” 
are by far the best, but as this poem was composed in 1819, 
it is surely too bad to attempt to foist it off on the public in 
1878 as “original!” There is nothing, indeed, in the volume 
of any merit that seems to have been specially written for it, 
and the bulk of the contributions show that its editor has a 
polemical purpose in view in its publication. Pio Nono’s com- 
parison of Dr. Pusey to the church bell that rang many people 
into church, but did not come in itself, recurs to our mind as 
we read over the more decidedly Romanising verses in this 
collection, but they are so poor from a literary point of view, 
and so artificial and affected in their sentiment, that we can 
hardly expect that they will ever even tickle the ears, and far 
less that they will touch the heart, of any portion of the com- 
munity. 

Memorable Battles in English History, with Lives of the 
Commanders. By W.H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of 
“ English Party Leaders,” &c. (Griffith and Farran.)—Mr. 
Davenport Adams is an industrious compiler, and if it was 
worth while to detach from their places in history the memor- 
able battles he here describes, and the gallant men whose 
lives he traces, perhaps he has executed his task as well as 
most persons would have done. That is, so far as he has 
gone ; but the reader, we imagine, will be surprised to find 
that in a workprofessedly dealing with the “memorable battles 
in English history,” the author does not treat of the battles 
of Bannockburn, Barnet, Copenhagen, Newbury, the Nile, 
Preston Pans, Sedgemoor, Stirling, Towton, Trafalgar, and 
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Wakefield. These are omitted in addition to many minor 
ones. Mr. Adams states in his preface that he has made 
an attempt “to describe with some minuteness those great 
battles which have largely influenced the fortunes of the 
British Empire ;” but surely several 6f the battles we have 
cited were fraught with the deepest consequences in this 
respect. Had the fortunes of some of them gone the 
reverse way the British Empire would certainly not now 
be what it is. There can, of course, be no question as to the 
effects of such battles as those of Senlac, Cressy, Agincourt, 
Naseby, Blenheim, and Waterloo ; but some of the engage- 
ments we have named can scarcely be described as of 
secondary importance. As the present edition is virtually 
an older book re-written, it isa pity that the author did not 
enlarge its scope while again preparing it for the press. He 
seems to nave carefully studied the best authorities upon 
English History, and his sketches possess considerable 
vigour and liveliness. Such a work as this can never take 
the place of real history, or render its study unnecessary ; 
but it is interesting as giving a series of pictures from the 
most memorable periods in the annals of the English 
nation. 

Gaddings with a Primitive People. By W. A. Baillie 
Grohman. °® 2nd Edition. (Remington.)—Although this is 
a second edition it deserves a few words of recommendation 
to those réaders who are not already acquainted with it. 
Mr. Bailli¢é Grohman is not quite a past-master of the English 
language, and he sometimes writes awkwardly enough. But 
what he has to say about the little-known valleys of the 
Tyrol is so fresh, varied, and interesting, that one forgives a 
little awkwardness in the manner of telling it, especially as 
that manner is neither affected nor vulgar. A pleasanter 
book for a lazy hour (always supposing that the reader has 
not got into the parlous state of those who can read nothing 
but fiction) it would be difficult to find. 

Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords. Edited by 
S. R. Gardiner. Printed for the Camden Society.—This 
volume contains the debates in the House of Lords from the 
Crowcombe Court MSS. of the last Parliament of James I. 
and the second Parliament of Charles I. Those of the 
Parliament of 1625 have gone astray, but it is a loss which 
we may console ourselves for, as it is not likely that much of 
importance took place in the Lords the year of Charles’s 
accession. In the first part of the volume before us the war 
projects of Buckingham and the impeachment of Middlesex 
are the most important subjects dealt with. In the report of 
1626 we have the impeachment of Buckingham, the Arundel 
affair, and the limitation of proxies ; it is interesting to note 
that a fine of eight shillings was imposed in the Upper House 
on members absent from prayers. 

Misses and Matrimony. Lt.-Col. W. Knollys. (J. R. Max- 
well.) 1 vol.—We gladly welcome the second edition of this 
book, foralthough it does not aspire to any great literary merit, 
it is “chatty” and amusing. The author, putting it into the 
form of a young lady’s diary, has shown himself intimately 
acquainted with the ramifications of the Indian matrimonial 
market as it used to be. And though now times are changed, 
and the canal has so shortened the voyage to England, that 
civil servants can come home, marry, and be at their posts 
again in two months, it is interesting to read how things 
used to be carried out when India was the great bourse for 
matrimonial “ securities ” or, perhaps, z#securities. 





STRAY LEAVES. 
oma 

A COMMITTEE, whose object is to have a suitable monu- 

ment to John Knox, the Reformer, erected at Edinburgh, is 
in process of formation. It is proposed to raise throughout 
the kingdom, the Colonies, the United States, and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, the sum of £3000, the estimated cost of the 
statue of the eminent divine, which is to be in bronze, with 
a granite pedestal. Upwards of forty persons have already 
joined the committee, and there is at present in hand some 
£300. In addition to this Mr. Cowan, M.P., has promised 
a subscription of £100, 
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THE next examination for certificates will be held in the 
lecture-room of the London Institute for the Advancement of 
Plain Needlework, on 19thJuly next, commencing at 11 a.m. 
Two courses, viz., “cutting out” and “ darning and patching,” 
will form the subjects for examination. 


Mr. David BoyLE Hops, sheriff-substitute of Dumfries- 
shire, and the congenial colleague of Mr. Alexander Nicolson, 
who will probably be the first Professor of Gaelic in the 
University of Edinburgh, has, it seems, been advised to pub- 
lish lectures which he has delivered in various towns on 
English ballad minstrelsy and kindred subjects. Mr. Hope 
is, it seems, an accomplished musician as well as a sound 


lawyer. 


MEssRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN are issuing a new 
edition of the well-known English “Struwellpeter.” This 
is taken from the r1oth edition of Heinrich Hoffman’s cele- 
bratea German work, the popularity of which is justly 
increasing in this country. 





THERE is a talk of a volume of short papers from news- 
papers and other periodicals from the pen of Mr. Patrick 
Alexander. It is to be hoped that there is something 
more than talk in this, for Mr. Alexander has written such 
admirable essays and pieces of criticism, that his friends 
regret he has not written a great deal more. Among his 
achievements are the best dissection of the late John Stuart 
Mill’s Philosophy, and the best imitation of Mr. Carlyle 
extant ; also the “discovery” of Mr. Charles Gibbon, the 
novelist. 


ENGLISH literature penetrates to strange places. A number 
of the Armenian journal Nordz which we have just received 
from Kars, contains among other matter “ The Weaknesses 
of Great Men,” translated from Cornhill Magazine, and 
“Some Humorous Extracts” from the works of Charles 
Dickens. 


THE many friends of Mr. James Hamilton Fyfe will - 
regret that his health is such that there is not much hope of 
his being able at present to furnish his projected, and, 
indeed, partially prepared, work on French politics. 


THE weekly newspaper—the Week's News—of which some 
nine volumes have been published, will cease to appear in its 
present form after this week, arrangements having been made 
to incorporate it with Brief, the well-known. weekly epitome 
of the press published by Wyman and Sons. 


IT is reported that Dr. George King, superintendent of the 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, has in preparation a large work 
on the Botany of Bengal. 


No fewer than four Senior Wranglers—Messrs. Aldis, 
Ferrers, Niven, and Barker—are candidates for the vacant 
Chair of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, which 
is said to be worth from £1500 to £2000 a-year. Edinburgh 
University will soon be singularly well off for chairs. Through 
the death of a citizen it has received a windfall of £11,000 
for a Chair of Fine Arts. 


THE cataloguing of the books in the Advocates’ Library, 


Edinburgh—the third library in the kingdom—has been 


brought down to 1871. The bulk of this work has of late 
been done by a naturalised Icelandic gentleman—M. Jon A. 
Hjatalin. 


ENGLISH people have always been fond of boasting of the 
superiority of English over French daily papers, and hitherto 
with some justice. But the French have at last vindicated 
themselves from the reproach that their papers contain 
nothing but gossip and a feuilleton ; and we recommend to 
the notice of travelling Britons our really excellent contem- 
porary, Le G/ode. It is about the same size as the Standard; 
contains all the latest telegrams, political, sporting, and dra- 
matic ; has letters from all parts of the world and capital 
financial news, as well as the usual feuilleton. It appears 
morning and evening, the latter edition having the French 
parliamentary intelligence up to the hour of going to press. 
On Saturday. it publishes an extra literary supplement. That: 
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of last week is a most amusing account of the journey of the 
Comédie Frangaise to London, illustrated with lively sketches. 
The price of the paper is only fifteen centimes, and its 
politics are moderate Republican, 


IT would seem that Burns is in a fair way to being for- 
gotten in Scotland. A School Board has put on record the 
fact that in a class of twenty boys only one understood what 
is meant by “drau thy crony.” Professor Blackie will, of 
course, at once set about founding a Chair of Lowland Scotch. 


MR. JOHN SHAND, Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Otago, New Zealand, and formerly a very success- 
ful teacher both in England and Scotlard, is talked of as 
next Minister of Public Works.for the Colony. 


THE subjoined is the Russian literary news this week :— 
The complaint is general in St. Petersburg that no standard 
works are appearing in Russia just now. Tourgenieff, sick 
at heart at the manner he has been treated by the Govern- 
ment, has refused to write any more novels; Count Tolstoi 
has declared his intention of writing no more historical ro- 
mances for the present ; Dostoevsky and Vsevolod Krestovsky, 
relinquishing literature, have become Government hirelings; 
Eugene Markoff has been exiled to his Crimean estates ; 
and Aksakoff, the Panslavist leader, is looked after so closely 
by the authorities that his friends consider it advisable that 
he should not put forth his opinions in print. Native talent, 
in short, is feeling the full force of autocratic oppression, and 
while the blighting rég¢me of terror holds sway in the Imperial 
administration, no productions may be expected worthy of 
being added to the classical literature of Russia. This state 
of affairs has no effect on the translation of foreign works 
into the Russian language, and the productions of our 
standard authors are being transferred to the bookstalls of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg as soon as they appear in 
London. Among the books announced as forthcoming is 
George Eliot’s new work, “The Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such,” which is to be brought out by a publishing firm at 
Moscow. George Eliot’s literary style is greatly in favour 
in Russia,and the appearance ot a new novel by her is eagerly 
awaited by many a landowner in the backwoods of the 
North and on the slopes of the Ooral. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—General 
Tchernayeff is shortly expected to arrive at Moscow, where 
he will make preparations for the republication of the Rooski 
Mir. This journal, of which he was editor previous to the 
Servian War, has been silent for the last six months, having 
been suppressed for certain bitter articles against the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Great satisfaction is expressed 
at the reappearance of the Rooski Pravda. During its 
period of suppression it seems to have lost none of its vigour, 
and its leading articles are composed with a force and 
elegance that altogether puts into the shade the puerile 
utterances of the Go/os and Moscow Gazette. The project 
of the authorities at Samarcand for establishing a new.daily 
paper for Turkestan has been abandoned. Colonel Maeff is 
reported to have retired altogether from the editorship of the 
Turkestan Gazette. Consisting, as it does, simply of two or 
three drysasdust scientific articles, and a page of Government 
announcements, it confers no honour either on its journalistic 
staff or on the Turkestan authorities. Russian newspapers 
think nothing of withholding their issue several days while 
executing repairs on the premises. Thus, the Cronstaat 
Vestnik did not appear five days last week because its print- 
ing-machines and _ publishing arrangements required 
reorganisation. As it is a subsidised paper, there is no 
necessity for its consulting the public convenience. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Barnes, a of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. C. Kegan Paul 


Bevan, G. Phillips.—Tourists’ Guide to Peeney., Edward Stanford. 

Bigelow, Melville Madison.—Placita Normannica. Law Cases from 
William L. to Richard I. Sampson and Co. 

Del ee = ra 


a Se Perez.—Gloria, a — oe Spanien b by Nathan 
Glaister, Elizabeth.—A t Woman. Illustrated. (Blue Bell Series.) 
Marcus Ward and Co, . 





Jenkinson, Heney Trwin—1 al Guide to the English English Lake District. With 


eee myn WE sol af res the Christian Religion. Cheap 
L’Art. No.236. 6 Juillet, itr, “A Balloe, Batcur, 3 r eam need oem, 
Pilon — Draft Code vand C 
Paul and 
cm 
en — 2 Illustrated. C. K Paul and Co. 
.— Tourists’ e orfolk. Stanf 
Warts d Co. 

Stock, Jorn, | LL.D., translated from the Latin by.—The Commonitorium 
against Heresies of Vincentius Lerinensis. Elliot Stock. “ 
millan and Co. 

Stuart-Gleonie, J. S., M.A.— 


Ward, Lock, and 
ur, el vent me for P ‘ 
Peng ing ee and Profit. Edited by William H 
Row Edward 
Baek danak —The Child’s Life of Our Lord. Illustrated. Marcus 
Stone, Dr. W. H.—Elementary Lessons on Sound. With Illustrations. 
and Asia. Chapman and Hall. 
Translations from Dante, Petrarch, &c. C. K Paul and Co. 


egan 
Young, Francis, edited by. —Paley’ s Natural Theology. Ward, Lock, and Co. 





ITRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
ort. Seay fe. try it. es and Preserves Faded ant a. Lee 
‘01 as when new. ost aoe . 
Tabernacle Walk, London, E.C. Testimonials and Press Opinions. - 
Public Ofinion says as a useful and: valuable household requisite it is 
likely to be largely employed. a 


“ Coleraine, ages Tac to send me another bottle of 
ay ager e” for which ch T enclose th the stamps. _ I think it is an admirable appli- 
cation. it to others. — ours, truly, Rosert Given.” 





It is particularly requested that any difficulty in ob- 
taining the EXAMINER be at once reported, with full 
particulars to “The Manager, EXaMiNER Office, 1736, 
Strand.” 





TERMS OF SuBSCRIPTION.— Post free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, r4s. 3a; 
Quarterly, 78. 24:—U.S. of America, £1 TOs. Od., to 
$7.50 gold.—India and the Colonies, £1 ros. 6d. Sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance, and may commence at any 
time. 





The “pitor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 





Articles on ‘THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appears 
ing in the EXAMINER. 


The following have already appeared : 1. WINCHESTER. 


II. Eron. III. Westminster. IV. Harrow. 
V. and VA, RucsBy. VI. CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. Mar.eoroucu. VIII. and VIIIA. 
MERCHANT ‘TAYLORS’. IX. WELLINGTON. 


X. anp X4, Curist’s Hospirar. XI. and 


XI4, SHREWSBURY. 
The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 
will be forwarded to any address on recetpt of 97 postage- 


stamps. 


OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 





THE EXAMINER: 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 


Contents or No. 3727, Juty 5, 1879. 


Political and Social Notes. 

The Irish University Bill. The Egyptian Imbroglio. 

The Government Crisis at Berlin. 

Agricultural Depression. Austria. Lord Lawrence. 
Chislehurst. ‘* Profundit Humi Bos.” 
A Wrong to be Righted, Wrecks in 1877-78. Trade and Finance. 

The Examiner of Plays. Music. 
Judas Maccabzus. Company Manners. 
Canada Under the Administration of the Earl of Dufferin. 
** L’Exilée” in France. Holidays in Eastern France. 
Fiction. The ates for July. New Music. 


ee Bin 


Russian Notes. 








IBS Kiocxnapout “a 
Price ros. 6d. Bas 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 
HARBRRON, the Tourist’s Co-operative Store, 
26r, HIGH HOLBORN. 
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ESTABLISHED 1808. 
An Independent Weekly chiy Review of Politic Literature, 


The ‘‘ EXAMINER” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 3d.; three 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advench, and P.O,O, to be 
made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Per Inch, Single Column eh -. £010 0 
Across Page ... see ove I1oo 

Back Page, or Page Facing Matter ove os SOO © 
Inside Pages, each ose ots ove 9 0 O 
Per Column, or Half-page $5, dee cn beet a 
Public Companies, per Page... -- 10 0 O 
9” 9 per Column, or Half-page.. os 5 0 0 


Special Contracts made for Serial Advertisements upon 
application to the Office, 136, Strand. 

Advertisements for insertion in Saturday’s issue should be 
delivered at the Office not later than Twelve o'clock on 
Friday Morning. 
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In the course of the Summer and Autumn will appear 
a’ Series of Articles on 


HOLIDAY RESORTS OF THE ENGLISH, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc. 








a yi oul 14, EUGENE ARAM, at 8.30 (last time). Mr. Irving, 
TUESDAY she CHARLES I., at 8.30. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 
ESDAY y 


WEDNE 16 HAMLET, at gm oe Miss Ellen eT 
THURSDAY, J uly 17, LADY OF LYONS, at 8 r. Irving, Miss 
FRID. ul *, RICeSLIEY, at - t time a. ie &c. 
FRIDAY, J Waly 16 THE BELLS, at Boe * * 


Mr 
ERPORMANCE, HAMLET, SATURDAY. July 19, at 2. 


Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. 
from 1o till 5, where full casts of the plays can be 
for all parts of the house excepting pit and gallery. 


PRQEESOR F. W. NEWMAN will preach on 
THEISM OR NATURAL RELIGION, at the Rev. C. Voyszy’s 
Tueistic Service at LANGHAM HALL, to-morrow (Sunday) morning. 


Divine Service begins at 11.15. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ECENT DECISION of Mr. Justice Fry.—By the 


eat te--Deet-<f-Setement, this Company comprises only 
Persons Holding Shares, and by the 6oeth section it is cneade provided 
the receipts of any bonus or other profits of the Company by the assured shall 
not be deemed to render such assured — a! mec Le eee: in the 
Conpany. anager, 
Liverpool, July, 1879. : 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803), 
OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, SW. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
— to the Members. ple 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 

THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 


Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


Compan or to 
° EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


MORMING, } "Oek 
(By special 


Box-office open dail 
obtained and seats 
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IRKBECK BANK, Established 185r. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery a 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
ALUE, “BRYCE WRIGHT, Mineralogist seelaiio ou ou Tan eee 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Ms JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 
hen the emergencies 0 sudden or pexpered owing requ he 


chasers, when the mourning require 
ce en of mourn ser gunk unaineiaas bh aeben dean, 


marked in and at th annie i if purchased at ee ee 
house in Mo ola Street. Reasonable Eats Estimates also given for Househo 
Moutning at a great saving to large or small fainilies. 


JAY’S, 


TILE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 








LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, having been for many years the leading Dail; 
Joural of India and. the ast, presents 00 Magitch Advertisers cauenal 
vantages. 


Published at Bombay, the nearest port to E 
Usthin er tives dane pelcy of tteronean takeraatinn everiowede 
two or In! 
the other Presidencies ; and this fact, conjoined with the 1 high character this this 
some has attained in a Commercial and ay ~ Fang : sven: it 
an important circulation, not only in Bombay, dy oo t at ladle, as as 
in Egypt, the towns of the Ara Anakin Const i in China 


and Japan. 
Public Compan evens, Hotel Keepers, Publishers, Managers of 
a “enee Business Men generally with good investments to offer, 
“a find the Times o¥ ‘Teeee a medium for their Advertisements 
Scout’ ca tetas 


and now the Ceatral Port 
the Times OF a 


The “WEEKLY OVERLAND EDITION,” for Home readers, presents 
not only the principal wen ——— and official eee from its own 
i but a General Summary of all that is important in the rest of the 


Indian Press. Yearly Sa (in advance), £1 178. 


For terms for Advertisements in both + gee ing phere W. J. Jounson, 
at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, E.C. , 


HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4, STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 


NoTIce TO THE Pus" Ic. 


She Penguletere of oe Londen, Poanien Bowe acquaint the Public 
that they have OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLI IMENT at the above 
address, within a few doors of the London and Chai Railway Station, for 


the purpose of supplying Provisions at the tee possible prices 
Particular attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, ‘the Proprietors 
feeling assured it must meet the views of the most economical. ; 


HOW TO LIVE IN wing yes 





1 Ib. Dairy-Fed Pork oe ee 64. Delicious. 

x lb. Breakfast Bacon as 6d. Very Mild. 

x Ib. Rich Curd Cheese .. St Quiet a Treat. 

; lb. Farm House Butter.. As from Dairy. 

Large Dorking Eggs - Gd. New Laid 

4 lbs. Farm House read. és a * Howe Ma Made. 

$ fees belt aed Meet Seat: =< cael 

2 a oist Su spit tae 

4 Ib. New Leaf Tea so ve ee 8a. First Importation. 

7 Ibs. Bag Flowery Potatoes o Tipperary. 
Wake | 231bs. ee ee 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, F.C. 
MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bgcs to inform the Public that he hss REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leaseholds 
es ; and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
with reason. 
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CORK ee Na MERCHA AND PATENT BOTTLE MERCHANTS, 
EWINGTON CAUS aes OFFICE No. 10 
FTER a long e Tiaee, have great pleasure. in iny kroducing to to the Nobility and and the iy theis 
Sane ee gg tal ana te ay ee pa ae 
ye eines haere ae wiha complany sored cou are preserved at 


ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CA 


FLEMINC’S BEST ENGLISH REFINED “POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can be er eres nas wae eee eee Launpry Purposes. A small quantity mixed 
in the Starch adds a beautiful won Fe ane csing doped inte Solution ae tity 

For Tue Totter. Kea T Powder ; and a Solu makes an excellent Hair Wash, and renders the skin soft and white. 

U Dyers and een as a Mordant on Purifier. Starch MaNuFActurgrs, in the preparation, giving a beautiful gloss. Cu snare, 
Grocers, and RYSALTERS, and General Household Purposes. Dentists, for Fluxing Purposes. Mepicat Men, for Wounds and Internal lication. 
Caueur’ MANUFACTURERS, in the ation of = Finest Cement. CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in the formation of the completely Destructible Wick. Provision 
MeERcHANTS, in Preserving Eggs, Seater, Hama Fresh Meat of every description. Poutterers and FisHMONGERS. 


In Penny Packcts or in Bulk. Ofall Oilmen, a Gee and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, E.C 


}{ #41 & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NOTICE. 
ne The HOROGRAPH is now ready. 


Qe 
HIS New WRITING ond PRINTING INSTRU- 
seo cated by hundr oe Copies S io nae cee Plans, &c. os to be ee Dae. 
any process. 
BORVOM FURNITURES, |: keen cas elena ei eee 
Full particulars from the Patentees, 
EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM NEWTON, WILSON, & CO., 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, wW. 144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 





Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
WHAT TO SEE AT THE ACADEMY. 


THE ACADEMY GUIDE, 


L837. 


NOTES OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES, 
BY THE ART CRITIC OF THE “EXAMINER.” 








“* A series of terse and trenchant articles, wherein a single aplahet, of unmis- | better investment than the catalogue published under the auspices of the Royal 


ta ole tee , is pas of the wl = description of each picture in | Academicians. “lorem Advertiser. 

its order. ¢ entire simplicity of this mode of criticism stamps its inventor as ‘ ’ 

a man of real genius. Other —, it is true, have sometimes arrived at heads tie adi ” whit to. — iS sie phy who Se y aae cures ta each 

definite conclusions in regard to the productions of art, but they have committed room are commented upon in a few lines of i ae 

the fatal blunder of embarrassing their judgment by the intrusion of criticism. more outspoken than most of the art notices of the d Sano ‘The oma 
is an obvious and needless annoyance to a busy public, and it is also is illustrated with a frontispiece, a drawing of ‘ 1a: en by that 

pa og to the critic, for it compels him to examine the grounds of his own sculptor Mr. Birch, which occupies a place of honour in all,” ‘by that of the 
ns. Such vexation and 1 are very cleverly avoided in the vigorous | Academy, otal is certainly an admirable and ass eee work. People are always 

little “Guide to the Royal Academy.’"—Saturday Review. asking what to see at the Academy. and this book which is issued at sixpence 


book 
“* “What to See at the dae ’ Under this title the art critic of a weekly supplies exactly what is — enabling - visitor to see the most noteworthy 
contemporary has published a lucid and oo guide to the objects of | pictures without the trouble of wading through the Catalogue.”—Court Circular. 


greatest interest in the Burlington Galleries, style is bright and pleasant, ~w 

and his criticisms are at once pithy and pungent.” — Morning eet. a a criticism of io sharp, A eels: neat ee “iit subject 
** Acencise and convenient ‘ Guide to the Academy’ has been panes by | with striking we commend this little guide- heartily to our pte soa 

the Art Critic of the Examiner, containing criticisms in an epigrammatical form | attention. "Solidly ene * Full of poetry, > 6A prom'sing work,’ ‘Sea 

upon the most notable paintings in this year’s exhibition. One in every three Good atmosphere and well-painted surf, 

or four works is selected for notice, and the comments, which rarely exceed two | work,’ ‘ ee conventional,’ * Tawdry. and » ‘A masterly 

or three lines of ie al include not only a terse sentence or two, summing up its portrait,’ are some few specimens of the brief way in which writer d 

merits or demerits, but also some of explanation where they are required. so far as qutiaias to is concerned, one work after the other, saying in most cases 

The brochure gives in a compendious — and at a most modest cost, very | that need be said, and hitting at once the more striking f2 

much the sort of information which the Jess energetic section of the public most | the pictures are not dismissed with this extreme brevity. Of Sir F. Leighton’s 

appreciate, and it will not be surprising if it competes with some success squint * Elijah in the Wilderness, the author, for instance, says:—‘ The angel is a 

the more complete but eae ry and tedious cfficial guide.” — Gi ul figure, though her drapery curls up after a wholly inexplicable fashion, curio 

vours 


** Contains notes on the pictures in the Exhibition at Burlin we te no indications of , and the rr eek colour of the wings sa 
House. The sub-title is ‘ nee to see noe the Academy,’ and the object of the The musc'es of the uppe —— 
Guide is to enable people to see the most aeteworthy pictures with the least ably a 1 Latissimus arent : ane mayer , and ryan the deysipment ofthe 


” u inting 
expenditure of tsouble to themssives."—-Siéanda work.’ The comments upon Mr. J. C. Horsley ey's portrait wrtralt of Bar. and Mrs. Jessop 
the course. 


“A very handy guide to the Academy Exhibition, prepared by the Art Critic | runthus;—*‘ Shilling photographs. On the line, 
of the Examiner. His notes onthe principal pictures are marked by sound | makes the intelligent foreigner who knows enrons: of art rush out of 
judgment and nee wee = salient Saas of each — bein a yemeed House howling.’ "—Sforting and Dramatic News 
out, so as to instruct as well as interest the visitor. propos 0 emnants “A guid A ite some 
an Army,’ by Mrs. Butler (née Thompson), the author says, ‘ There has been one well acquainted wich the pathways in a difficult necessary eo or an — ar 7 
female academician, and it seems inevitable that there should now be another.” | -j-syone in a tabi’ Visitors to the art show at so 
we ive . a 


Each ery is dealt with in order, so that the numbers form the easiest 

pease seeds of reference, and the a will thus lead to much saving of time ak =_ : "Academy Guide? gs last ast supplied in <4 

in seeing the notable Art productions of 1879.”— Daily Chronicle. Examiner. Itis Pein cee eeaty written, it does not bore you with long- 
“ This is a guide, and a very useful one, to the Exhibition of 1879, by the Art | winded dissertations, which nobody understands, nor — —ouave en art, 

Critic of the Axaminer. Artists will probably take exception to some of its | which the general public co not care twopence about ; it is a Sans one lively, 

judgments. But as it combines smart criticism with discrimination, and enables and tells _—s in as concise a manner as possible, how to skim the cream of the 


a good many people to see, as it were, through good glasses, it is decidedly a eden’ in the shortest possible time. Sunday Times. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE, 
The Third Edition being exhausted, 2 FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


* EXAMINER” OFFICE, 136, STRAND, W.C. 
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. MAPPIN AND WEBB’S =~ | 


“~REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. ~—. 
Ast, Qnd, and Srd Class TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two Months, 
Fo ee He as ta eens do as On 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
London, King’s Cross Station, April, 1879. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON, 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DAwLisH 

and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 

corland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical $1 pervision,—For terms and references apply to 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 
Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, Sportsman, Soldier. and Sailor should visit 


The 
KOPF’S ESTABLISHMENT. ; ‘ 
Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 


Professions. 
The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


HE “VICTORIA” SPRING MATTRESS and 
BED BOTTOM. Never becomes Hollow in the Middle. Comfortable 
—Portable—Durable. Adapted for Wood or Iron Steads. 

Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, and placed upes the bed- 
steads as an ordinary mattress, not let in, it is impossible for your to at any 
time sink below an uniform level. $ 

IT IS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
avoid giving pressure against the spine. The major portion of the springs are 
consequently placed near the head of the mattress, and a proportionate number 
near the foot. It should, however, be noted that the springs can be placed in 


-~ position at the option of the user. z = f 5 
t is easily cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. Specially appli- 
cable for Hospitals or the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it can be readily 


disinfected. 
No palliasse or straw mattress required. an : 
The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting 
the appearance of an ordinary mattress. 
Can be fixed by anyone without disfiguring the bedstead. 
Is very portable; a dozen beds may be put into twoparcels, thus render- 


ing it convenient for transit or shipping. 

e very best steel springs, a designed for this bed; and also clean, 

white and carefully eluded weed will invariably be used. 

Price List 3ft. 3.6 aft. gft.3 4.6 gft.q = 5 ft. 
Any Length -- 20/- 22/6 246 256 26/6 27/6 286 
““Vicroria” Fotpinc Camp Bepsteap (for one person) 7s. 6d. each. 


S. and F. TAYLOR, 31, Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.C. 


BUY YOUR BOY_A 


BOX OF TO0-LS, 
AND YOURSELF A 


Tt €)6) £5 € Bes: FT, 
At ARKELL’S, 


“THE RIMLOCK,” 
291, OXFORD STREET, W.; 


Or at the Branch Establishment, 
“THE TOOL CHEST,” 


293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan, 27, 1877. 
ski and 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services are at liberty 

t © use my name. . “Ss. GC. HUTCHINS, 
“G. H. Jones, Esq,” By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
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~ CUTLERY. 


Oxvorp Srreet,W. | Mansion House Bumpincs, E.C., Loxpow. 





DIAMONDS 

Peay (MR. STREETER, 
waTcHEs | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER | STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, - 
74, EDGWARE ROAD. 





AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Baas to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
and sospenttely solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 


“J 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 





CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


: Per Ream. s. d, 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. we ee ee ea -- fom 2 0 
Superfine Cream Laid Note _ .. +e *e oe ee *- 3 0 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Porder .. os oe 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. os ee os ¥ os . s&s’ 6 

Commercial Note Papers es 6h” 48., 58, and 6 6 
lue or cream tos. 6d., ras. 6d., and 14 6 


F Papers, b' ez ’ 4 
The Vellum Wove ** Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per rooo. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
aa by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
re ouses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 















Of great Delicacy and Flavour, Sold in . 
superior to anything yet offered to 1 Doz. CASES, 
the Public, being a wonderful FOR 21/- 
Corrective of Corpulency, omens 
and a sure antidote to Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any 
part of E 
SOLE AGENT— 


J. W. AVERY, 


$4, ST. THOMAS STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
A SPLENDID SEWING MACHINE, 


Fit for a drawing-room ; will stand on kind of table, A sui present 
for ona ; will do nearly 2000 stitches oleate. It will Sew, ‘Tn aoe 
Feit, Tuck, Quitt, Brarp, Corp, and Rurrie, and do all kinds of domestic 
ere ee = all — comptate, only £1 10s. ; the same 
£2 6s. Kilting Machines from £1 1s, £2 2s £6 6 

Cheques Crossed London and South Western Bank. P.O. Orders to 


G. R. GLENIE, Walbrook House, 37, Walbrook, London, a 
Payable Lombard Street. 7 


When ordering, please say this Advertisement was noticed in Tus EXAMINER. 
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PAYNE AND CO.’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


DESTROYING AND PREVENTING CORROSION AND 
INCRUSTATION IN aaa te BOILERS, 


Manufactured only 
PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garden 1 Street, London, S.E. 


is the PERFECT REMEDY for 


HIS 
PREVENTING CORROSION ; Boilers are kept clean without 
ing ; all primageis need GHA, eum oud tanr th ameeh 
fiatoheyet to accidents and exp. The saving of fuel is considerable ; 3 


and it aso act p+ —— — + will 
e price is only 6s. per per horse power per week wi 
remove any incrustation from Boilers, and halt the a quantity will keep clean ones 
ect. 

It may be introduced by the feed-pipe frem water cistern, or through 
injector or safety valve. 

When the man-bole is open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 

Experience has pocet that the saving in fuelalone more than compensates 
for eo cost of the Fluid, whilst the saving of time usually occupied in removing 
the corrosion by means aot chipping hammers, and the cant of labour, and the 
damage sustained by the chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 


owners of Boilers. 
This Fluid is most extensively and successfully used in on and also in 
the principal manufacturing districts throughout t Britain 

Registered Trade Mark—No, 812. 


References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms. 
conhepenmecmariedeieshearheaan emis Senckteean eaten shiieaanonad aia aaaieaaaaanieeabaeaaaeaaeetes 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto coon Agents for the Sale of their 
orld-renowned 


COATS 


IN LONDON, 


Now determine to come on to the Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
sumers the extra ex which must necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agents. ey have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 


37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to supply direct from their own Collieries every description of 
Coal at the lowest possible prices (published and forwarded on application). 
seer ee esentative will attend on Customers and explain the 
ty of the various sorts of Coal. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
oe Bs Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 
elegraph. 


FR E'S CoO €aoa Bas BA CT. 
Guaranteed pure Sot a the superfluous oi]. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


BE CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


**No more delicious, refreshing, suahing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured.” —Morning P. 


NO MORE CHICORY IN YOUR COFFEE!! 
ver ever introduced, is the 


MOCHARA, > ss produce ol Pa finest ripe Figs, 
well known abroad S AFE DE S ANTE, highly bay oe ag 


for many years as 


for Invaids, Nervous Persons, COFFEE OF HEALTH. 


MOCHARA should be mixed 1 Part with 3 or 4 PURE COFFEE. 
Sold by all Grocers, in 1 lb. Tins, at 1s. 


¥ lb. Sample Tins sent for rod., free by post, by 


The MOCHARA COFFEE Co., 
60a, WATLING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





SS MOCHARA IS WARRANTED FREE FROM CHICORY. 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1800. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
stocxincs, | -&LF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
&c., Army and Navy. 
ee 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MEASURE. N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 
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Ee HOLMAN PAD Be AGED QvES fhe 


png hag gpa agg 
exert a never 
beneficial 

es influence over the vital forces 


T+ CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
oak te absorption, stimulating = = 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive 
iat and good oaiee apes 


eis PROPERTIES that 


8 ALSO HAS 
foreign matter 
Se a hether M 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W, WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient. 


eerie LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
NGSTON LOTION produces hon in a few weeks. 
KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease. and is not a salve. 
a LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 


st other tions, has not any unpleasant sm 
KINGSTON. OTION forwarded to any addeoe. = from observation for 
18, 


ONE BOTTLE GUARANTEED SUFFICIENT. 
Note tHe ApprRess— 


W. R. W. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 
LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


ae sonata, tenses seek eens ieseiey ein aie apne ts ag nc 
Sher Lagden tana i the ined; thoneber reulale euidiee dimen, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


i a for Polishing Stoves and all Minds of ph nl eet eae 
teel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by eepers in x 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 


Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 


12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISNM. 


I ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s, 144d. and 2s. od. per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Diseases_of the skin, ringworm, scurvy, jaundice, scrofula or king’s 
evil, sore heads, ‘and the most inveterate skin disease to which the human 
frame is subject, cannot be treated with a more safe and certain remedy than 
atone Ointment and Pills, which act so peculiarly on the oa and 

the blood, that these diseases are at once eradicated from the system, 


REMEDY 


lasting cure They are equally efficacious in the cure of 
suds scalds, swellings, ulc erous wounds, rheumatism, contracted oe 
stiff joints. operate idly oad saul. The cures effected by 
them are not temporary or apparent only, but cond permanent. 
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13, Great MarLsoroven Street. 


RURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 


N EASTERN a By 
HOLIDAYS I 


M. Beruam-Epwarps. 8vo, wi' 


wards passed md yw ci eee bolines a singularly 

sabia aol conse cota, a, written in the same 

See ies which desesibed ‘ner wanderings in Western France, is so 

the more to be recommended that its contents are fresher and more 
"—Saturday Review. 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


Glance at Bermuda, West Indies, and Spanish Main. By J. W. 
Boppam:W been, Sao West Sete Sad Shevtentons, & 158. 


WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 
Rene ot sla Grenadier Guards. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs, LeitH Apams, 
author of “‘ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 


SIR GIBBIE. By GrorcE Mac Donatp, LL.D., 
author of “‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3.vols. 
** This book has power, pathos, and humour.”—A theneum., 


DORCAS. By Greorciana M. Craik. 3 vols. 


“ & bright, clever novel, which we can honestly recommend. The story is 
deeply interesting. "Court Fournal. 


GLENMAVIS. By Acnes SMITH. 3 vols. 
** A bright, clever and interesting novel.”—Court Fournal. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranpo.pn, author of “ Gen- 
tianella,” &c. 3 vols 


ORANGE LILY. By Aurtuor of “ QUEENIE.” 2 vols. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 
By 'W. J. FITZPATRICK. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


N E W NOVELS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Antuony Tro-tope. 
.3 Vols. - , 


THE SWINTONS OF WANDALE. 


By J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 3 vols. (This day. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, W. 
Just Published, One Vol. price ros. 6d., 


THROUGH THE LIGHT CONTINENT, 


By WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 


**The book contains an immense amount of information about the United 
States. We find in it explanations of many of the American problems which 
have puzzled Englishmen.” — Z.xaminer. 

“ Mr. Saunders has written very ably in an exhaustive work he has just pub- 
lished on the resources of the United States.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., London. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 
for JULY will be published on the rsth inst., price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


I, The Greek Frontier, 1829—1879., VI. A New Dialect ; or, Yokohama 
How it was Won, 18209. Pidgin. 


Il. Our Public Schools. III, Win- VII. The Corporation of London and 





chester. Metropolitan Government. 
Ill. The Fiddle and the Slipper. A VIIt. The Poetic P elt 
. Dusesta t, and its Compli- ng rt. 
wv Disestablish ced.” | IX. The Human Gace Dicine. 
i ots Tale of Chloe, An Episode X. Cardinal Newman and His 
x > History of Beau Beamish. Work. 
By "aes eredith. XI. Selected Books. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square, 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
“ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9gs., he 
are: i“ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
ht by Ss wt of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 


fea ection of Specimens, such as may be procured from M 
F Scag ART (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s s College, London.” 


are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
100 ae | in Cabinet, with Three Trays.......... te? 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five TrayS.........cc0s--++ - $ § O 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10 © 
4co Specimens, in Cabinct, with Thirteen Drawers......... 21 0 © 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each. 


Jury 12, 1879. 
SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES © 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


ee m YORKSHIRE RELIS! ee te 
most delicious aud Ire rot ay tn 


of Colourable Imitations. 
CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapz Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopALt, Backuouss, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
viands palatable, and 
connoisseurs 


hosp und Bacaens canes See mee 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. ELISH on te 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy se 
zest by no means impairs the normal ‘devour of the te Oohihitt 
Employed either *au naturel” en ee meats, 


or used in combination by a concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 
The only chea a oe eer by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONITAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., oe 1875. 
pleasure of 


Cn for af the s Lo 

saw —but still for time my sideboard never lacked 
our celebrated Yorkshire Rell ” and it gives me very great 

ot this testimonial in its favour, provided you think i 


~ My sedentary habits as a writer forthe magazines, &c., very often made me 

sresstie’ wi oe ee, Bet ee ne ee wees tee ee 
orkshire Relish” always rings ane Fas eee ee 

enriches, oulanibanes meat it takes enesediag! tasty an 

with soup it is charming. ‘And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 

I can ¢ a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll in it; so that in 

each and every ones ot ae wns Cae too hig y of that which I 

find so good, 20 useful, and so che If it is li ee ee 

you are quite at liberty to publish this.—Yours trul 

The Author of ** Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” "a The Wreck of the Royal 

To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


Gooatas BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize — for \ gual quality. 


easure to 





OSD Aas seomniies POWDER. oe go 
The chea the best. Indispensable to every an 
inestimable toe a ousewives. Makes delicious puddings without : pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial convince 
the most sceptical of its es pee! over others. 

one by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 15., 25., 
and ss. tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


Go aight rem QUININE WINE. 
Hi qhly recommended om the most eminent ‘Berengthen d acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic Saas wompees. thens t the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for 
nena &c. Has Piiey and invaluable te and 


mininleorstion cod-li 
see ysuied as a vehicle forthe ad Jecors As deat A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day tc fo ne peter grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is saupiees, See rtgshery =< a or bitter beer 
— Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c. na ee 1S., 1S. sha. 3d., per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, ‘and CO. Lends. 
ESTI ven orn Miss EmILy FAITHFULL. 
ictoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 187 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, t am only too iad | to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., pe yee = Ghat op Beh preventive, w is 
better than cure.— Yours truly, Emity FAITHFUL. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Padding. 

UUDALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

“OODALL’S ne ae POW DER, 
Delicious to Stewed R 

OUDVDALL’sS CUs?r "ARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD PCWDER. 


Delicious to everything. 














7. OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER, 


for making 0 elicious custards withou £m, ta late time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purposes intended. ill give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can es it to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the geipinten of good custard. Give it a trial.— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, > Greene; Chenoa, taken Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, -BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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